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The Competition Designs in the Architectural 
Exhibition. 


E have devoted two 
articles* to the works 
now exhibited in Con- 
duit-street, but with- 
out special notice of 
the competition de- 


feryss 


the designs from each | 
competition form but | 
a small proportion of | 
the number prepared | 
and submitted origi- 
nally in the parti- 
cular case, and 
scarcely any design | 
is explained by an 
adequate number of 
A drawings. The omis- 
. $3 + sion of information 
© nC in the catalogue, or 
is 764 (yee in the galleries, as to | 
FO AIDA the nature of the 
Ses ~=problem which com- 
petitors had to solve, remains “as it has been. 
We cannot think there would be much difficulty 
in procuring the plans of ground, and the par- 
ticulars issued by committees, and in suspending 
them with the drawings. 

Left to our resources, we are able to call to. 
mind as to the Liverpool Exchange, that the old 
building enclosed on three sides a large area 
known as “The Flags,” the fourth side being | 
nearly filled by the rear-front of the Town-hall. | 
This area doubtless had associations which it 
was desired to preserve. In the centre of the 
quadrangle is Westmacott’s great work, the 
Nelson Monument. Looking from the site of 
the Town-hall, which building is not shown in| 
any of the drawings, the portion of ground | 
which is to the right, between “the flags” and 
the next street on that side, is considerably less | 
in breadth than the ground on the opposite side 
of “the flags” similarly bounded on the left. | 
Opposite the point of observation named, or in | 
the centre of the recessed front, a way through | 


to the street at the back had to be maintained. 
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into the Great Gal-|the Liverpool Exchange. 
lery : though, as usual, | drawing that will suffice singly, is one in paral- | 


every case where the lines of the end-fronts of 
the wings in the drawings before us, are repre- 
sented tending to a vanishing point out of the 
picture, and the lines of the side-fronts to a 
point in the picture, one wing appears to be 
obtuse-angled instead of right-angled. In one 
drawing, where the end of one wing seems to 
have been treated in parallel perspective, and 
that of the other with the similar lines vanish- 
ing, the defect is even more glaring. We have 
seen some curious tours de force; and he who 
well understands perspective, may produce a 
valuable illustrative representation, whilst going 
against seemingly fundamental laws. We recol- 
lect ourselves giving a view of the quadrangle of 
the Old British Museum, in which all four sides 
were shown, as they could not be seen with the 





lel perspective; and that one will not convey | 
the real effect from a near point of view, unless | 
it be observed with the eye fixed to a point cor- | 
responding with that of the actual station, as| 
indeed properly speaking the eye ought to be in 
the case of every view. But it is time we spoke | 
of the designs severally. . 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt’s design, “ Au bon Droit,” to | 
which the first premium was awarded, is re- | 
presented by a view of the extericr (20) and one 
of the interior of the News-room (21). Taking | 
the last first, it differs from the view in the, 
Architectural Room of the Royal Academy Exhi- | 
bition lately noticed by us.* In place of plain 
shafts of coloured marble, the pilasters are en- | 
riched with ornament in the lower portion of | 
the shaft, and fluted in the upper portion; the 
height of the arches between the pilasters being | 
still divided by a gallery. Greater novelty of 
effect thus results; though there is a popular 
feeling which would be in favour of the plain | 
shafts in the case of buildings for commercial | 
uses. The flat, or merely panelled, portion of 
the ceiling is plain as compared with the decora- 
tion of the walls and arcades; thus, the circular 
lights are somewhat like mere holes cut through | 
the ceiling. In the exterior, the treatment of 
the wings is not that for which we have ex-| 
pressed preference. But in each, there is an 
effective combination of dormers with a balus- | 
trade. In the wider front, centrally, one of the 
dormers is expanded in width and finished with | 
a curved pediment. The centre of the recessed 
front is arranged as a pavilion. The general | 
character is French Italian. Superimposed | 
orders in the principal stories, and good rusti- | 
cation with arch-headed windows in the ground- | 
story, are the chief decorative features. 

The design, ‘“ Nobis Bene Nemine Male,” by | 


and is flanked by small pavilions, or turrets, 
which are finished by domical or ogival roofing. 
Stone domical cappings, and semicircular pedi- 
ments charged with sculpture, crown various 
portions of the wing-fronts. 

Messrs. Cunningham & Audsley’s design 
(“Labor et Honor”), to which the third pre- 
mium was awarded, does not impress us 
altogether favourably from the drawings 
(37 & 38). In the News-room, the chief 
feature is a large square ceiling-space having 
a domical skylight; and the ends of the 
beams enclosing the space are carried by Corin- 
thian columns. Beyond this portion of the room 
are columns, about two-thirds the height of the 
others, but of precisely the same pattern, re- 
peating a fault now toocommon. The repetition 





signs. These nearly | eye fixed. But generally, several drawings are | is mere evidence of poverty in invention: Pal- 
fill the West Gallery : | required to represent according to rules of per- 
and they extend also | spective, the appearance of such a building as | small orders, would never have fallen into the 
The only kind of pete here made; and, by the Romans, even 


| ladio, who devised a combination of large and 


pilasters at the back of columns were made 
different to the columns; that is to say, the 
shafts were fluted or plain, just reversely to what 
the shafts of the columns might happen to be. 
The decorative features of the exterior in this 
design, are superimposed clustered columns, 
windows principally arch-headed, pavilions and 
curved roofs, the general character being as 
may be supposed, Italian. 

The design by Mr. Thomas Allom, “ Labor 
Omnia vincit,” is exhibited in several views and 
sketches, and one or more other drawings, a 
plan, however, not included. The view of the 
News -room shows an effective arrangement 
of columns,’piers, and arches, dividing the 
length into three bays, and each bay, or the 
width of the room, into a square top-lighted cen- 
tral space and two narrow sideways. Each 
central inter-column is spanned by an arch ; and 
the columns of the transverse line, or division of 
the bays, are coupled in the thickness, so as to 
get a group of four columns on each side the 
arch, in addition to a pier at the angle of the 
square. In the centre of the group, sculpture is 
placed. In the exterior of the building, the 
right-hand wing, and a portion of the left-hand 
wing corresponding in breadth, are repetitions 
of one another. The general features of the ex- 
terior include a basement wherein the piers are 
treated as shell-headed niches ranging with the 
windows as an arcade, an order to the second 
and third stories,—the centre of each front to the 
quadrangle being arranged as a loggia with the 
columns coupled at the angles,—a small order to 
the windows of the second story, and windows 
in the frieze of the main order. 

The question of merit of the result of design 
of this character, as compared with that from 
design having greater novelty shown in draw- 
ings, is not to be decided by perspective views, 


The contrast between the breadths of the end- | Mr, W. Parnell, which received the second Pre-/ or by any drawings such as are prepared for 
fronts of the wings, has been met very differ- mium, is represented by a view of the exterior | .ompetitions. In these, much of detail and exe- 
ently in the arrangement decoratively of designs. | (35), and one of the News-room (40). The lat- | oytion which would go to realization of effect, is 


Some of the competitors make the two ends| 
almost entirely different; others keep the 
features as much as possible the same, but| 
inserting an additional number of them in the | 
wider front; whilst others, we think rightly, | 
take the narrow front as the datum, and repeat- | 
ing it opposite, then make, on that side, the 
breadth which is equal to the difference between | 
the wide front and the narrow one, a mere 
adjunct, very plainly treated. In the broader 
wing is placed the News-room, in all the designs, 
so far as we can see. 

The drawings exhibited, with some few excep. 
tions, are views of the News-room and of the 
exterior. Nearly all the latter give curious 
lessons as to “what to avoid” in perspective, 
and afford proof of that which we have occa- 
sionally had to insist upon, namely that perspec- 
tive is in several respects unequal to the repre- 
sentation of a building as it is really seen. In 


‘in the attic. The ground story has pilasters to 


ter drawing shows an interior, with a dome, 
carried by four arches and pendentives, and 
having the lower part of the vault pierced by 
lunettes for light. One of the arches in the front 
of the picture is open, apparently connecting 
the square part of the plan with some other por- 
tion of the News-room: the three others are 
filled to the springing, with an order; and above 
this is a semicircular window. The whole is in- 
ferior to some other designs making use of a 
domical vault. Comparison of all these designs 
is instructive. In the exterior of Mr. Parnell’s 
design, though the wings are not symmetrical, 
there is clever treatment of large window-sur- 
face with narrow piers. The openings are gene- 
rally square or segmental-headed, or excepting 


the piers; the two stories next, have one large 
order and two superimposed orders. In the re- 
cessed front, a centre is carried up a fifth story, 





* See pp. 255, 272, ante, 








* See page 327, ante, 


not shown, and cannot be: the work which seems 
“ out of the beaten track” has more importance 
credited to it than it may deserve, or in the 
absence of a known name of an architect as its 
designer ; the design which seems to make the 
larger use of models, is judged forgettingly of the 
workmanship not shown, in details that have been 
arrived at by minute steps of progress after nu- 
merous and necessary experiments. We offer 
these remarks rather for the consideration of 
those disposed to maintain the competition- 
system, than as having application to any one 
design in the Conduit-street Exhibition. 

Mr. H. Littler’s design, “Absque Labore 
Nihil” (4 to 6, & No. 39), for the Liverpool 
building, has an unsymmetrical arrangement of 
the wings; and the several features of rusticated 
basement, superimposed orders, French roofs 
with dormers, und lofty plain tower at one 
corner of the quadrangle, are not well combined, 
in the drawings. The News-room is the best 
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part of the design. Its plan is that of “nave 
and aisles,” with the vaulting carried by coupled 
columns, and arches groining-in, the lighting 
being through a circle in the centre of each 
ba 


Mr. R. P. Pullan’s design (11 to 13), as the 
work of one whose name is favourably known, is 
singularly defective. In considering the News- 
room designed, the first question would be, 
could the supports shown, which are mere 
columns and thin radiating walls, be sufficient 
for the support of a dome? But the arrangement 


News-room however, as is shown in the drawing, 
there is merit ; which indeed there is elsewhere 
in the design. The plan of the News-room is that 
of nave and aisles. ‘The centre division is 
lighted by a clerestory, and by a lantern-light 
divided in the length by the principal-ribs. 
These spring from caryatides, or figures, which 
are placed between the arches, and rest upon 
a square entablature which there is to each pier 
or column. The aisles are ceiled over in 
quadrant form. So far, description of the design 
is easy ; but. it would be more difficult to describe 





of the attic and pediments, and that of elliptic 
arches over semicircular arches ; the filling-in of 
the windows ; and all the main proportions and 


in words the details. In some of these, there are 


useful hints side-by-side with defects, as for | 


example in the bases of the piers. As to the 


the details, want the requisites of design. In the | exterior, where the wings are not symmetrical, 
exterior, there are pilasters enclosing the height | it is impossible to describe the details. French- 
of three stories ; whilst the only part of the work | Italian, Gothic and Lombardic, seem to have all 
that could be tolerated, the group of turrets in | contributed something. One prominent feature 
the centre of the recessed front, is spoiled by the | of the broader wing, as of the News-room, is a 
manner of introduction of an arch, which large window, semicircular-headed, and filled-in 
there is to the middle inter-column, below a as though with the half of a rose-window in the 
pediment. | head, and with three lights under a transom 
In the design by Mr. J. Johnston (14 to) below. 
16), for the News-room, a square space with) In the design by Messrs. W. & J. Hay (32 & 
four recesses and arches, is domed over from | 33) “ Dandolo,” as to the News-room, a deeply- 
pendentives : these carry a gallery; whilst the | moulded, heavy, plafond, or central ceiling-space, 
dome itself has windows at the springing, and is | is carried by curved principal-ribs, and these by 
pierced with hexagonal lights. In the exterior standards of iron, the whole arrangement form- 
of the building, the wings are not symmetrical. | ing part of a clerestory and roof combined, and 
Generally, the fronts, which are many-windowed, entirely glazed, excepting the plafond. The 
are of French-Italian character, having pavilion clerestory is carried on arches and columns, 
roofs ; whilst the details inclade windows with | separating a low narrow aisle or ambulatory. 
quadrant corners to the heads, and chamfered |The exterior, more pleasing than the News- 
lintels, and others with small shafts. room, is Italian in character, and many- 


In the design with the motto “Sine Favore 


Nil” by Mr. W. J. Green (17 to 19) the arrange- 


ment of the News-room is also that of the square 
plan with recesses, arches, pendentives, and 
dome; but the dome, which is formed with 

glazed coffers, is carried by an attic or low tam- 
bour having pilasters and panels for paintings ; 











windowed. Superimposed columns to the piers 
of the two lower stories, carrying a balustrade : 
above these, a story of arcaded openings; pa- 
vilions, and angle-turrets, are the features. 

As to the treatment of fronts in which large 
amount of window-opening is required, there is 
much to be learned from these Liverpool 


and this latter feature is carried by four seg- | Exchange designs. 

mental arches of very slight rise. Thus, the; All that is exhibited of Mr. H. B. Garling’s 
pendentives give peculiar character to the inte- | design, “ Fortiter et Fideliter,” is the view (36) 
rior; and much contrivance structurally would of the News-room; so that we should be wrong 
seem to be required. Below the segmental arch in coming to any conclusion as to the whole 
are an order, and a semicircular arch to the design, from what relates only toa portion of the 
central intercolumn: some of the columns are intended building. However, the view repre- 
coupled, and the spandrel spaces between the sents not only the finest conception of a domed 


order and the segmental arch are enriched with | 
sculpture. The features of the exterior are ex- 
cellent, by reason of the solidity of effect, com- 
bined with apparently ample provision for light- | 
ing, and by the grouping and the variety. Broad, | 
picturesquely-varied, and turret-crowned angles; | 
@ ground story, with arches, columns, and piers, | 
well combined; windows of the second story 
under arches which themselves enclose semi-| 








hall in the Exhibition, but{the finest that we are 
acquainted with. The general arrangement is 
merely that of the square, with four recesses 
and semicircular arches and pendentives, carry- 
ing a dome with central light ; but the manner 
in which the recesses are filled-in with small 
arcades and circles, the arch-soffits and the 
vault are coffered, the main divisions are pro- 
portioned, and the ornament is applied and 


circular lights ; an attic story with triplet win-| relieved, combines to produce an effect that is 
dows and dwarf-pilasters; dormers ; French | worthy of unusual admiration; and of which we 
roofs; and a central tower, are amongst the’ regret not to contemplate the immediate reali- 
features to which we have referred as success- zation. 
fnlly managed. We mentioned this design in| A design by Mr. C. Brodrick, “ Fides,” for the 
our notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition. same building, but not mentioned in the cata- 
The design by Mr. L. De Ville (22 & 23), logue, will be found in the rooms. The News- 
“ Bursa,” has the News-room with the main por- | room has a ceiling with deep circular coffers, 
tion of the ceiling flat, but coffers being inserted, 'and with a cove into which the arches of the 
glazed, This space, central, is carried by curved window-heads are groined. The wall-decoration 
brackets, leaving three bays on each side, whilst is made up of two tiersof arches, springing from 
an inclined portion of the ceiling at the sides | piers,and some of them forming the windows, 
seems to be perforated for ventilation. In each | which are filled in with decorative shafts, and 
bay are four clerestory lights. This arrange- | transoms of metal-work. The tiers of arches are 


ment of clerestory and ceiling is carried by | 
arches, segmental, three on each side. There is | 
much merit in this interior. Externally, the 
design (which is symmetrical) has not exactly 
the character which we associate with an Ex- 
change; and it might be called prison-like. 
The exact cause might be difficult of discovery. 
There is no prominent order: there are only 
small columns or pilasters, from which spring 
the arches of windows, many of which are seg- 
mental; whilst the chief decoration of the 
ground-story is rustication of horizontal lines. 
Of the four stories, the two upper are of the 
many-windowed character. The centre of each 
wing has a low pediment with sculpture, and a 
ai Wilion roof; and in the centre of the re- 
front is a tower. 

In the design by Messrs. Finch Hill, & 
Paraire (24, 29, & 30), the drawing of the 
News-room shows a good interior with Ionic 
colamns, arches, and lunettes, beams and 
eoffers; but the exterior is not pleasing. In 
the broader wing, a loggia formed with a very 
smal! order, is filled in to a recess in the second 
story ; whilst the opposite wing is very different. 

‘The design by Mr. E. Salomons (25 to 28) 
mexked M, has certainly novelty ; and it is not 
wl accompanied by the best taste. In the 





separated by a balcony. Externally the design 
is arcaded in two stories; each pier between 
windows being formed as a cluster of three 
columns. The angle-blocks and centre are car- 
ried up each an additional story, and crowned 
by roofs of the Louvre character. 
The competition for the Albert Memorial is 
ted by the designs of Mr. M. D. Wyatt 
and Mr. P.C. Hardwick. Some of the drawings 
illustrating the latter design, were mentioned 
- oy as in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
e drawings in the Conduit-street Exhibition 
(51 to 53), under Mr. Hardwick’s name, show 
several alternatives for the treatment of the 
statue and pedestal, and that of the terraces. 
Amongst them appears an equestrian statue. 
There is much design in the decorative fea- 
tures of the terraces and the accessories; but 
the big niches in one of the drawings are less 
satisfactory to us than those in another, where 
the niche is the background to a group of sculp- 
ture. The fountain, the subject of a separate 
drawing, with supports of small columns, and 
figures including personifications of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting, is beautifully designed. 
Mr. Wyatt’s designs (43 to 49) include one for 
the Memorial “in a Classic style,” a “ Medisval 





! Fountain of National Science and Classical 





Fountain of National Art,” a view of the “ Albert 
Institute, Piazza, and surrounding buildings, in 
a Classic style,” &c.; a view of a similar design, 
but in the Medieeval style; a view showing the 
Classic design with the parterres and fountains ; 
a design for a colossal group to be executed in 
bronze relieved by gilding; and a view of the 
Memorial “in a Medieval style.” The “Classic” 
Memorial is a domed structure with four porticoes; 
and in the disposition of the ground, it is flanked 
by two quandrangular spaces, each of which 
has in the centre a fountain, and at each angle 
a small structure with tetrastyle porticoes. 
Beyond these are columns, somewhat resembling 
rostral columns in appearance. The fountains 
would be decorated with emblematic and other 
sculpture, in correspondence with their names. 
In the Olassic design for the Albert Institute, 
the chief feature is a building resembling the 
Pantheon, but having architectural decoration to 
the rotunda. This building is joined to others 
by piazzas, right and left, each broken in one part 
by a two-storied structure of columns, carrying a 
lantern, or domeon columns. In the alternative 
design, which is Italian Gothic, the central 
building is replaced by one somewhat.- after 
the model of the baptistery of Pisa. Another 
design, Classic, seems to have the dome sur- 
rounded by columns built upon the walls, and 
carrying a sloping roof, the extrados of the 
vault being seen through the intercolumns. The 
design for a colossal group is remarkable chiefly 
for its pedestal, which has rather the form of 
pedestals of some of the Italian sepulchral 
monuments, than that of any of the common- 
place pedestals to which we are too much accus- 
tomed. A sedent figure is grouped with the 
pedestal on each of its two longer sides. The 
Memorial itself, as designed “in a Medizeval 
style,” is a structure formed of a base of twelve 
columns (on the plan of an octagon and a 
square) bearing arches, and gables, and of a 
superstructure, square below, octagonal above, 
surmounted by a cross. The general form, 
modified by Gothic arches and weatherings, is not 
altogether pleasing. The details include much 
elaborate decoration in coloured marbles and 
mosaic, and by sculpture with blue background. 

With the competition drawings we find a view 
(50) of “ Proposed New Club-Honse in St. 
James’s-street, for the St. James’s Club,” by 
Mr. W. J. Green. It is a four-storied and dor- 
mered structure of Italian character, one of the 
peculiar features being the fourth story treated 
as a lofty attic, with pilasters, and with three 
arch-headed windows in each inter-pilaster. The 
ground-story has segmental-headed windows and 
rustication of horizontal lines : the second story 
has arch-headed windows, each having the archi- 
volt and architrave combined with clustered 
pilasters, and has a regular entablature as string- 
course, breaking round as cornice to the win- 
dows, which are terminated by segmental pedi- 
ments; and the third story has a Corinthian 
order, and broad ante at the angles, carrying a 
deep entablature, and has arch-headed windows. 
The faces of the piers, in the intercolumns of 
this third story are formed as recesses : in other 
words, the columns and ante correspond with 
the general wall-face instead of being in advance 
of it. The front is terminated by the dormers, 
over the attic-story, and by a blocking-course 
and finials; and the building is covered by a 
roof of high pitch. 

There are drawings from two or three im- 
portant competitions not named above, also in 
the Exhibition ; and in one case, the designs are 
not to be duly examined without reference to 
questions which are of abiding importance in 
architectural art, and of some interest of the 
moment,* 








SANITARY SHORT-COMINGS IN HOLBORN 
AND ISLINGTON. 


Just now, as is the case in some other of the 
metropolitan parishes, the Holborn district is 
suffering from an excessive rate of sickness and 
death. At a meeting of the local Board of Works, 
the medical officer, Dr. Gibbon, reported that 
there had been sixty-three deaths in the district 
during the fortnight preceding, against an 
average in the corresponding fortnight for ten 
ee ee ee There had been a 

dred and seventy fresh cases of sickness, 





* To be continued. 
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against an average of 146. Dr. Gibbon said that 
the increase was due to an epidemic of measles, 
the dryness of the weather causing liability to 
such epidemics. In the course of his remarks, 
Dr. Gibbon reminded the Board, that some six 
months ago attention was drawn to the fact, 
that the poor living down the courts and alleys 
of Holborn were often entirely without water on 
Sundays, in consequence of the tanks and water- 
butts being too small for the supply of so many 
people as live in those warrens. (We said 
this a dozen years ago.) The New River 
Company agreed to give a Saturday evening 
supply for six months, in order to allow time for 
larger butts or tanks to be made ; and this period 
being now expired, the supply was withdrawn. 
Dr. Gibbon said that during the six months 
many landlords had been prevailed upon to 
enlarge theirtanks. And this was necessary ; for 
the houses which were made for one family were | 
now occupied by from four to ten families, and 
the water intended for one family could not be 
made sufficient for so many. 

Several of the landlords have expressed their 
willingness to lessen the number of the lodgers 
rather than supply larger tanks; but, the doctor 
added, this decrease would only last perhaps a 
week, and the misery would then be as great as | 
ever. The chairman and some of the members 
of the Board expressed their obligations to the 


house in which she lived, for over-crowding, and 
the want of ventilation, drainage, and other 
sanitary arrangements, by which, in the opiniou 
of the said jurors, the death of the deceased was 
caused.” 

Some attention is called for in the neighbour- 
hood of Caledonia-crescent, situate near the 
south end of the Caledonian-road, not far from 
the Underground Railway station at King’s Cross. 
The houses are substantially built, and are of no 
great age. They have also a neat external 
appearance. The pavement of this thoroughfare 
has the same level as the Caledcnian-road, but 
between the Crescent and North-street, which 
has the same level, there is an open space, in 
which there are several large trees, that, be- 
fore the building operations were commenced 
here, must have been conspicuous objects. At 
the time when this ground was first surrounded on 
all sides by houses the parts behind each were, 
no doubt, laid out as gardens ; but when we find 
that this back space is about & feet or 9 feet 
below the roadways, and that most of the dwell- 
ings which surround it are tall, it is no wonder 
that the labours of the floriculturist soon ceased 
to be of use. Now the plots are in some in- 
stances turned into poultry-yards; in others 
tanks have been dug and lined with cement 
or pottery, in which ducks are kept,—without 
advantage, by the way, to the night’s rest 





New River Company for what had been done, | 
and it was resolved that the company should be | 
solicited to continue the great boon of a Saturday | 
evening supply. If, however, the company | 
should do so, we are sure that if proper recep- | 
tacles’ be not provided there will still be a cry | 
for water in the Holborn alleys,—not only on 
Sundays, but during the week. Again and again | 
we have urged the necessity for active measures 
in connexion with the water supply of tene- | 
mented houses. Our readers know that unless | 
water be constantly at hand for general use in 
those crowded neighbourhoods, the poor people 
will fail to obtain what is needful for the | 
purposes of cleanliness and health. The proper | 
supply of water to houses which are let to so 
many families, is the duty of the landlords, who 
can be compelled by the parish boards of health | 
to enforce the provision of water in sufficient | 
quantity for the population to whom they let | 
their premises. After all, then, it is the parish | 
‘authorities who are in a chief measure to blame | 
for not using, with energy, the powers which 
they at present have. 

The excessive overcrowding that prevails might 
also be lessened by the same means: it is sur- 
prising how much this important matter seems to 
be overlooked. In connexion with this, Dr. Gibbon 
remarks, that immediate proceedings should be 
taken against the keeper of a lodging-house in 
Verulam-street, for over-crowding. The case 
was, that in a room 10 feet square, there were 
three beds, and ten persons slept in them. The! 
Chairman expressed his utter disgust that oot 
things could be. It was resolved that proceed- | 
ings should be taken, and indignation was ex- | 
pressed by some of the members of the Board, | 
that the magistrates in cases of conviction did | 
not exact greater penalties than they usually do; | 
and so one class of officials endeavours to cast 
blame upon others, without each in his way 
endeavouring to discover the extent of the evil 
which needs removal, and endeavouring to the 
utmost of his ability to effect improvement. In 
the Holborn district alone there will be found a| 
multitude of apartments which are as small and | 
over-populated as that referred to, and the same 
may be said of other quarters; for instance, a 
coroner’s inquest* has been held on the body of 
@ woman named Mary Fox, aged 43, the wife of 
a turf-cutter, who lately resided at 3, Mildmay- 
avenue, near Mildmay-park, Islington. She was 
admitted into the St. Luke’s Lying-in Hospital, to 
be confined, and died of typhus in eleven days. 
Dr. Harris, physician to the hospital, said that the 
deceased had the fever when she entered the 
hospital, and he was of opinion that over-crowd- 
ing and impure air had generated the disease. 
We know well the condition of the place, and 
had foretold to the landlord what would be the 
result. 

After a long deliberation the jury agreed to the 
following verdict, “That the deceased died from 

hus fever, and the jurors find that very yreat 
blame is due to Mr. Smith, the landlord of the 











* The practice of holding inquests on the bodies of 
those who have died from fevers, and in co uence of 
sanitary neglect, is extending, and has already been the 
means of doing much good ; it has led to the public atten. 
. tion ee, Sees to dangerous spots which might 
otherwise have escaped notice, 








of the neighbours. There are also rabbit-hutches 
on an extensive scale, dormers for pigeons, 
and so on. Here in the sharp winter weather 
stray birds come from the fielis and woods ; 
and in the spring time the noise of hundreds 
of London sparrows is almost deafening. In 
Caledonia-crescent there is a dense popula- 


tion, and it unfortunately happens that, par-| 


ticularly on the north side, the drainage is 
imperfect. In certain instances the drains are 
only sufficient to carry off the surface water 
from the cesspools, although we believe that the 
drain in the street is sufficient for every usefal 
purpose. There are untrapped sinks at the backs 
and fronts of the houses, and in some cases the 
closet drains pass through or before several 
houses. In one we could name, there is a meeting 
of these drains, and in it there has been a large 
amount of sickness if not death; while gene- 
rally throughout this place the attendance of 
medical men is far too much in request, and it 
would be found that the death-rate is much 
higher than it ought to be. Nor is the water 
supply sufficient for the number of people who 
occupy these premises: this, however, is not the 
fault of the New River Company, but the conse- 
quence of the want of a sufficient supply of 
cisterns and water-butts, which ought to be pro- 
vided by the landlords. This street, as we have 
already said, requires inspection, and each house- 
drain should be made to communicate with the 
sewer. The sinks and closets should be pro- 
perly trapped ; indeed, an attempt has been 
made to carry this out. But it appears that one 
part of the street is in Clerkenwell, and the 
other in Islington, and it is not easy to say 
where one begins and the other ends. This in- 
stance of a metropolitan debateable land has 
even ‘very recently stopped improvement; and 


| besides other troubles in connexion with i 


medical attendance, the removal of the dust 
causes much trouble. As regards the general 
health of the inhabitants of this part, it is 
very desirable that the medical officers of the 
two parishes should hold a meeting, ascertain 
the exact position of their respective charges, 
and then each with vigour enforce the sanitary 
laws in their respective districts. There are 
some back slums near here, too, which should 
not be neglected. 








LECTURES ON THE SoutH Kensincton Museum. 
More than once we have expressed desire that 
lectures should be given in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum illustrative of its contents. We are 
of course glad, therefore, to see a series adver- 
tised having that object in view. The first, to be 
given on the 30th of May, is on “Terra-eotta 
and Luca Della Robbia Ware,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Rock, and will be succeeded by others “On the 
Specimens of Ancient, Medizeva!, and Modern 
Decorative Sculpture in the Museum,” “ Objects 
of Oriental Decoration, and their Application to 


Modern Uses,” “Specimens of Bookbinding,” | fairly 


“ Architectural Specimens of Coloured. and other 
External Decorations,’ “The Exhibition of 
Modern Stained Glass, and its Suggestions,” and 
“The Decorations of Raffaelle’s Loggie in the 
Vatican.” The cost of admission is little more 
than nominal, 








GLASS-PAINTING IN CONNEXION WITH 
ARCHITECTURE. * 


SELF-RESPECT, as well as respect for your 
Society, would forbid my occupying the place 
of your lecturer for a single hour, if I had not 
something to say which I hoped might advance 
@ cause in which we are all interested. But how 
can this be? You do not come to unprofes- 
sional lecturers to learn anything of art processes. 
Of this they have acquired no greater knowledge 
than is just sufficient to ensure their sympathy 
with you in the labours of your several callings. 
But there is a certain kind of knowledge, even 
of the most mysterious handicrafts, which is 
equally open to the initiated and to the un- 
initiated. The power of producing, and the 
power of appreciating, objects of art, are very 
separable in theory, and are, in fact, often widely 

. The view from witheut, the view 
from within, must necessarily be different, even 
when both are essentially true; and, perhaps, 
the view from without may, in some cases, be 
the most important. To know oneself is pro- 
verbially a hard, as well as an important matter ; 
and reasons parallel with those which keep one 
in ignorance of one’s own character and just 
pretensions may keep producers blind to some 
defects in their productions which are abund- 
antly apparent te consumers, or even to disin- 
terested observers. And so the most cunning 
masters of an art may collect valuable hints 
from the most uninformed. 

And perhaps the art of painting glass may be 
rather more indebted to unprofessional persons 
than most others. His is not the only name that 
occurs to me, but it is, even alone, equal to a 
multitude. The greatest adepts of the art will 
not hesitate to confess how much it has been 
indebted, both for what advance it has made in 
fact, and in public estimation, to the unwearied 
exertions of Mr. Winston. It is partly through 
the efforts of unprofessional allies that we aro 
able to look back with some complacency on the 
time when Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin 
West submitted to see their designs done on 
glass by Egginton or Pearson, and when such 
productions were so carefully tended that the 
guns on the round tower at Windsor were not 
allowed to peal their welcome to the union of 
the crowns of Great Britain and Ireland, lest 
the new glass in the eart window of St. 
George’s Chapel, to which the old tracery had 
already been sacrificed, should be shaken to 
pieces—an indulgence which the old window 
would have spurned, as we may learn from the 
present state of the glass throughout York 
Minster, after two fires; one of which swept 
away every vestige of combustible material from 
the choir; and the other destroyed the whole of 
the nave roof, with no damage to the glass but 
that which is experienced at the hands of the 





firemen, thrusting their engine pipes through 
the windows. 

And thus I approach the special subject of my 
lecture, “Glass Painting im connexion with 
Architecture.” And here I must make an ex- 
planation which will, I fear, tax your indulgence 
very largely. My lecture has no reference 
whatever to the exhibition of painted glass 
just opened. Indeed, a week ago I did not know 
of its existence. Had I known of it in time 
to influence my decision, I should not have been 
here now; for I should have felt that the 
existence of such an exhibition would involve 
the necessity of some critical or descriptive 
review of its contents, and I should have shrunk 
from the responsibility of such a notice. This 
task ought certainly to be undertaken by some 
one who is ax courant of the present statistics of 
the art, and whose acknowledged reputation 
would give force and value to his criticisms and 
suggestions. As I cannot aspire to any such 
knowledge or reputation, I have thought it 
better to postpone my visit to the exhibition till 
I have said my say. I must trust to the simple 
truth of my principles to bear me out sub- 
stantially, I hope, on the whole, though some 
separate propositions may be shaken by what are 
already facts to most of you, but which, at least 
till to-morrow, must be hidden from me behind 
the veil of futarity. 

So much, by way of apology, about myself. 
And now, ing the title wi no 
i i of its objects associates, 

deseriptive neem ny 
practical purposes. And if any of you should be 
directly and specially interested in any particu- 








© By the Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A. Read at the Arclii- 
teovenal Museum, as elsewhere mentioned. 
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lar subject, either as it concerns the making of 
glass for painted windows, or the painting it, or 
the employment of if as an architectural deco. 
ration, I hope you will not spend an hour with 
me unprofitably. 

Of course you will not come to me for any ex- 
position of the technicalities of glass-making or 





giass-painting; but you may not object to treat 
it as a matter for friendly discussion,—how far 
we have hitherto satisfied, or are on the way to 
satisfy, the reasonable demands of an educated 
eye. In doing this you will not sacrifice the 
higher position which you occupy from your ex- 
clusive knowledge of the processes of your 
handicraft, and from the habit of applying in 
practice rules of art criticism which to me are in 
comparison vague and disembodied fancies. 

There is, besides, a question,—a most practical, 
and to you a vital question, which can only be 
fairly discussed with an “ outsider,’—in what 
estimation is the painted glass of the present 
day to be held by the public? They, too, may 
be as ignorant as I am; but, no matter! their 
judgment is not the less important to you. Take 
me then, if you please, for this one night as your 
foolometer. Such an instrument would be cheaply 
purchased at the wages of another skilled work- 
man in every establishment in the kingdom, 
from the privy council downwards. 

And what will you read in the index of that 
unhonoured but not therefore unimportant in- 
strument ? Just this, that, in spite of the enor- 
mous demand for painted glass for many years 
past, there is now a growing dissatisfaction at 
the quality of painted windows. 

I can tell you that a notion is gaining ground 
that all that has yet been done in this way, and 
all that is a-doing, will be regretted before long; | 
and that, as we are now destroying without 
remorse the costly galleries, sounding-boards, 
high pews, and other churchwarden’s work of the 
last century (all, remember, most admirable in 
intention), we shall shortly set to work to destroy 
the painted windows of the present day. You 
will say that this is not very complimentary, yet 
there is a sense in which it is not unfriendly. 
Tindal thanked the bishops for buying up and 
burning the copies of his first translation of the 
Bible ; but then he knew that he could supply 
their place with a better article. Is this your 
case ? With what confidence do you look to your 
power to produce better windows when the 
present are condemned? If there had been no 
Wedgwood, we must still have used the atrocious 
pots and pans of the last generation, because, 
good or bad, pots and pans we must have; but 
painted windows are no way essential to our 
happiness or well-being,—the demand must be 
kept up by a degree of merit sufficient to arrest 
even the caprice of each succeeding generation. 

Now, although I shall altogether avoid archzeo- 
logical questions, yet, in order to estimate the 
hold of glass painting on the popular mind, I 
must show, what indeed will scarcely be denied, 
that the great favour which painted glass has 
found of late years has been due to adventitious 
circumstances. Its use was brought in in a full 
tide of Medizevalism, together with Gothic archi- 
tecture and other sister arts; and it has followed 
Gothic architecture, I fear it must be confessed, 
with lame and lagging steps. 

It was painfully evident from the first, that 

the effects of our new flaring saints—in large dabs 
of red and green, and blue and yellow—were not 
to be compared with that of an old window, 
even of the most meagre pretensions ; and, un- 
happily the first step that was made to obtain 
better results was a bad step, for it was a step 
not of true but of bastard Mediwvalism. An 
attempt was made to imitate the effects of age— 
the dirty footprints of old Time, and the ugly 
strokes of his scythe, without the slightest refer- 
ence to the stuff on which he had operated. 
Surface smearings of enamel, or even, if I mis- 
take not, of dirty varnish, rubbed on after the 
glass was executed, were made to imitate the 
stains upon old glass ; and even the “ pin-holes ” 
of incipient decay were imitated with brown 
dots and blots. I suppose that, except in cases 
of conscious imposition, as with manufacturers 
of new-old furniture, and coins and paintings, 
and jaw-bones (where the process is carried to 
t3 legitimate or illegitimate extent) no such 
attempt was ever made, before or since, to mock 
the effects of age and decay, as if it was nothing 
but a process of disintegration that gave beauty 
to antique art. 

But let us lay the burden on the right back. 

It is not the painters so much as the glass itself 
that is in fault; and if these antiquations have 
failed to cover the defects of the glass, they have 


| failed because it was impossible that they should 


succeed. The mistake of the painter was to ex- 
pend his time and ingenuity on what he ought 
to have known would never repay him. I ven- 
ture to say, that if the glazier who put up the 
gorgeous windows of King’s College Chapel had 
had our modern glass to work with, his labour, 
together with all the subsequent effects of time 
and decay, would have utterly failed to produce 
any tolerable effect. The exuberance of this old 
window is due to the glass, to the very substance 
of the glass itself, as it came under the painter’s 
hands, or rather as it came out of the kiln in 
which he himself had set it: for no doubt in old 
times the glass was made not merely in the same 
workshop, but by the very same person who 
afterwards painted it; and I doubt whether we 
shall make much progress in the right direction, 
until this is, at least sometimes, the case again. 
At all events, we shall look most hopefully for 
help to those establishments where both pro- 
cesses are carried on under the same general 
management, though not of course by the same 
hands; and where the maker can take counsel 
with the painter of the glass, and (which is 
more important still) where the prosperity of 
the whole concern depends on the success of both 
departments. 

I venture to hope that I have given a plain 
answer to this question at least,—Is the in- 
feriority of new to ancient glass, in the glass 
itself, or in the pointing of it ; in the pot metal, 
or in the after handling? It is clearly in the 
pot metal principally, and to such an extent that 
all the skill in the world would be hopelessly ex- 
pended in painting on modern glass of ordinary 
character. 

But, if the fault be in the glass itself, is it in 
its colour, whether purity, or brilliancy, or in- 
tensity, or is it in the tone of the glass? I shall 
make very little way with the rest of my argu- 
ment if I do not carry you with me in my answer 
to this question,—that the fatal defect is in the 
tone, and not in the colour. Iam quite aware 
that the general voice is against me ; but so much 
the more must I insist on the truth of this 
assertion. The general voice is, “ The old glass is 
so much richer, so much deeper in colour.” I deny 
this entirely. I say that our modern colours are 
generally far more brilliant, and are often and 


how it renders it opalesque and iridescent is 
another question. Where there is imperfect and 
unequal fusion, the light is transmitted through 
several planes of unequally refracting power, and 
is of course at every change of substance which 
it encounters partially decomposed. It passes, 
in fact, through a succession of pri ; and the 
result is analogous to that of the greater thick- 
ness of atmosphere, and its greater inequalities, 
through which the rays of the sun have to make 
their way in the morning and evening, to which 
we owe the beauty of our dawn and sunset. 
Again, it is too obvious to need explanation how 
the effects of time diminish the transparency of 
glass, and why in certain cases they render it 
altogether opaque. But how glass becomes 
opalesque and iridescent in the course of ages, is 
another question. The reason is that the surface 
becomes laminated in the process of decay. 
Professor Henslow, in describing certain glass 
vessels discovered in ancient Roman tumuli, 
says :—‘ The manner in which the glass disinte- 
grates is by peeling off in small filmy scales, 
thinner than the finest gold leaf, or even than a 
soap-bubble ; and a puff of the breath scatters 
them through the air in innumerable spangles, 
glittering with the colours of the rainbow.”* 
This process was of course hastened, in the case 
described by the Professor, by the influences to 
which the glass was subjected; but it is going 
on slowly wherever disintegration has com- 
menced on the surface of the glass. 

Now, you will observe that neither the imper- 
_fect vitrification nor this peculiar disintegration 
can be said to have been produced by old glass- 
painters consciously and intentionally. Against 
the first, I doubt not that the old glaziers 
struggled, for it was an obvious imperfection in 
their glass, simply as glass; and as for the iri- 
descence of decay, they scarcely saw it yet in any 
remarkable degree, for it is a very slow process, 
and, besides, to produce it was beyond their 
power. 

We have, therefore, no indication of any scien- 
tific or artistic process by which the excellence 
of the old glass was, in fact, attained. But are 
we directed to the means by which it may now be 
attained, and ought to be sought? Ought we to 
resort to imperfect vitrification? ought we, if 
possible, to hasten the process of decay to gain 





easily attained of a much more intense hue than 
was common with old glass. And, paradoxical 
though it may seem, I say so much the worse. 
The aim at producing effect by brilliant and deep 
colours has been absolutely injurious,—fatal. 
It has filled our windows with patches of rose 
colour, of painful brightness and intensity. It is 
not at all uncommon to see a single piece of blue 
in a modern window, sufficiently fierce in colour 
to kill the whole painting, if it were ever so good ; 
and where, in old glass, we should probably find 
a light bluish gray. So, again, with darkness of 
colour, we have reds, purples, and blues almost 
black with the abundance of colouring matter. 
Such depth and darkness may, I admit, be some- 
times found in old glass, but not, as a rule, tothe 
same extent as in modern. The depth of old 
glass is far more depth of tone than depth of 
colour, and that depth of tone is as much due, in 
the blues and rubies, to the texture of the glass, 
as distinguished from its colouring matter, as it 
is in the whites and grays. 

As for positive colour, it would be a great step 
to reverse the process, which for a while at least 
was aimed at, and to pitch all the colours and 
their gradations in a very much lower key, rely- 
ing on the texture of the glass to give that 
atmospheric effect which alone is worthy to be 
called depth and richness. 

The superiority of the old glass is, then, in 
tone, not in colour. But tone, though readily 
distinguished from colour, may be the result of 
some cunning blending of colours; as it is, for 
instance, in a water-colour drawing on smooth 
white paper; but it may also be due in the draw- 
ing to the texture and first tint of the paper, and 
in glass to the texture of the material itself. And 
this is, in fact, the case with the tone of old 
glass. It is due to the texture of the glass, quite 
distinct from its colour. And what is it in the 
texture which has this magical effect ? This ques- 
tion will be best answered by stating what are the 
causes of this peculiarity of texture, and these 
are, to speak broadly, original, imperfect vitri- 
fication, and subsequent devitrification, decay in 
process of time. From these causes result that 
imperfect transparency, and also that opalesque 
iridescence, which we now see in old glass, and 
which we long to see restored. 

How imperfect vitrification makes glass less 
transparent is too obvious to be explained; but 








our own ends? I think not, for these reasons— 
| Imperfect vitrification must diminish the dura- 
bility of theglass ; and, besides, although it gives 
one very valuable result, it is destructive of a 
_ chief characteristic of glass, its translucency. If, 
| therefore, we use this means with our glass, we 
| ought to do it with eyes open to the consequences, 
|and on a fair balance of losses and gains. If, 
however, no other course were open to us, but 
either to retain our present miserable material, 
or to revert to imperfectly vitrified glass, I think 
there can be no doubt which we ought to choose. 

As for the devitrification due to age, even sup- 
posing that it could be produced by artificial 
means, it would be wrong to employ it. It must 
be wrong on every account to anticipate decay 
and to hasten its progress. All the highest in- 
stincts of our nature rebel against the process 
of decay and dissolution in ourselves and in our 
productions and belongings, in all that we are, 
and all that we have and all that we value. But 
surely we shall none of us admit that the fact 
that old glass owes part of its beauty to age, and 
part of it to an actual defect which we will 
not imitate—we shall none of us admit this 
fact to be a sufficient apology for not seeking 
some way of producing the same beauties, or 

ter, in our modern windows. To attempt 
to make old glass would be absurd ; but to apply 
all the resources of art, and to call in the assist- 
ance of men versed in all science, to the produc- 
tion of a material as good as the old, and better, 
is a very different thing. 

Let us have, if possible (and what is not pos- 
sible ?), let us have glass that shall combine all 
the good qualities which the old has acquired by 
age with those which age must always diminish 
and gradually destroy. It does not much matter 
whether we call this imitation or not. I should 
rather call it emulation ; but, any way, we set a 
pattern before us, and are not content till, by 
some means or other, we have done as well. 
How is the same principle carried out in paint- 
ing? No student copies the actual stains and 
cracks, and injuries of any kind on the face of an 
ancient canvas; but he does copy as it is—in 
its more beautiful state—a painting 
more exquisite by age: he aims at, and in a 





* Professor Henslow’s account of Roman Antiquities 
found at Ringham, near Bury St. Edmund's, 
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attains, the incommunicable results of 
antiquity : he feels after them at heart, and in 
proportion to the measure of his own genius, he 
grasps them : he works up to the exalted pattern 
till one may say his own palette has the ele- 
ments of a tone upon it which represents the 
beauties of age without its deformity, its ripe- 
ness without its wrinkles, and which is thence- 
forth infused into every work he executes. This 
is the benefit which an individual artist, or a 
school of art, acquires from the study of thé old 
masters. 

When, therefore, the glass-painter tells me that 
his window is not, in respect of tone, as good 
as the old, simply because it is new, I feel en- 
titled to ask, has any effort been made to tone 
the glass as well as age can tone it, though by 
a different process? Antiquation, I suppose, we 
have all learned to despise; but has a mellow 
tone running through all the colours, the whites 
and the greys especially, ever been attempted 
in the making of the glass? And if not, why 
not? As for any toning on the surface it is not 
within the reach of art; nor is it attempted, ex- 
cept by means which either defeat the end or 
stand as a confession of an intolerable defeat. 
Of attempts to tone with brown enamel I shall 
speak by and by, and to use a surface varnish 
which is only asked to do the work of age till it 
is itself destroyed is, it seems to me, an un- 
worthy device, and a confession of impotence. 
The required effect must be due to the inherent 
qualities of the glass itself; and if glass-painting 
were less of a trade and more of an art—I mean | 
@ fine art,—or if, being a trade, it were felt it 
could hold its own only by mastering this diffi- 
culty, pot-metal would not long continue in its 
present raw state. 

I venture to think that there are analogous 
‘cases in other arts and sciences to encourage and 
even to direct our energies. The very words, 
“ crystallization of iron,” are full of suggestions, 
especially if taken in connexion with malleable 


method of producing just such a surface. If both | 
surfaces of the glass were of this texture I cannot | 
help thinking that a great part of the desired | 
effect would be attained, and yet more effectually | 
if, by a process of coating, the two sides were of | 
glass of different degrees of refractive power. 

And let me ask, by the way, has not the 
refractive power of the glass a good deal to do | 
with its effect ? Is it not so in other cases as 
well as in this? Is it not so, for instance, with 
the glass used in framing a water-colour draw- 
ing? Is it not the refractive power which 
heightens the effects of the shadows, and makes 
them in the artistic sense of the word more 
transparent. May not a picture-glass, may 
not a painted window, be looked upon in 
some sort as an optical instrument? and the 
whole power of most optical instruments is due 
to refraction. 

I throw out my questions, not carelessly, I 
assure you, however unpractical they may seem. 
I shall be content if they are but suggestive. 
Nay, I shall be content if they do but serve to 
show what I want, though they may fail to lead in 
any way to the satisfaction of this want. But to 
revert to the change of the surface only of the 
glass, to which I just now alluded. This, though 
it has already, in matted glass, done more, I think, 
than any other attempt at joining windows, cannot 
be accepted as final, or on the whole desirable, 
and that, for this reason among others, that it 
must certainly very much interfere with the use 
of the pencil. But, any way, do what else we 
will, do not let us look for tone in the applica- 
tion of enamel to the surface, or even by the 





introduction of colours into the glass. Colour it 


yellow stain, perhaps in the hair and on the 
diapers of the robes. 

Again, let me ask you to realize the effect of 
a white glass such as I have described, in toning 
and harmonizing other colours. One of the 


| great miseries of our modern windows is the 


indecent self-assertion of the colours. Every 
bit of green, red, blue, and yellow stands out as 
boldly as if it thought that the whole effect of 
the window was due to itself alone. Nothing is 
melted into anything else. The light thrown 
upon the pavement (which you must remember 
is just the same as that thrown on our eye) is 
cut up into as well-defined patches as the gla- 
zier’s form paper on which he arranged the 
window. Repose there is none, harmony there 
is none. A larger portion of white such as I ask 
for would give both, especially since we must 
have a similar change in the texture of all the 
glass. 

At present I have spoken of the painted win- 
dow without reference to anything with which it 
is necessarily associated. But now let us see 
whether we do not really need some change in 
our glass for the sake of our buildings. We have 
adopted pretty generally the geometrical style 
of Gothic architecture, in which the windows are 
neither very large nor very numerous. We want, 
therefore, the most lustrous glass we can have; 
and if with rather less colour than usual so much 
the better. Indeed, it is simply a matter of fact, 
that there is often a want of light in modern 
churches even though there is no painted glass 
at all. It is true that the “ dim religious light” 
is affected by some persons, and they perhaps, 
as arule, of the most cultivated tastes: but a 











is that we want; but it is prismatic, not fixed | healthy robust eye desires a great deal of diffused 
colour; colour that we have divers means of| light, though it turns away with the instinct of 
producing in other cases, and why not here ?— | self-preservation from a direct transmitted light; 





the colour which paints the soap bubble, the 
colour which tinges the surface of steel marked 
with infinitely small lines, cut at infinitesimal 
distances; the colour which it has been a 








glass, which may seem to be their correlative 
and opposite. What difference is there between | 


triumph of art to avoid in achromatic glasses. 
Colouring matter there is none here, and yet 


crude iron, cast iron, soft steel, and soft iron, there is no such colour, or rather colouring 
except in the intimate condition of their several | matter; there is, namely, the very light itself 
particles ? and yet all these are produced out} dissolved, and held in solution, and therefore 


and in the matter of churches and other public 
buildings we ought certainly to consult the 
profit, and to some extent even the taste, of the 
many rather than of the few. 

Again, the architect will be thankful for such 
a change in our glass, for the influence that it 
will have on the effect of his interiors. “How is 
it possible really to appreciate the forms by 
which we are surrounded, if our eyes are tortured 























of the same lump by the one process of Bessemer, 
in its several stages. The elder Brunel gave to 
tinfoil a beautiful prismatic colouring by means 
of heat applied to it when closely pressed 
between metal plates, producing just what we 
want in glass, a crystallization throughout the 
substance, resulting in iridescent hues. I find 
that the lead in flint glass may be revived 
through the substance of the glass in globules 
by a certain application of heat; which is 
ot least suggestive of internal changes of 
texture. In short, the more one studies the 
history of the application of science to the 
material of art, and of art processes, the more 
one becomes persuaded that every dream will 
‘some day be realized, except the one dream 
which has led to the realization of so many 
dreams—the alchemist’s dream of the trans- 
moutation of metals. 

I am tempted to suggest one or two processes, 
though I am aware how imperfect my practical 
knowledge must be. But, taking this fact only 
as a basis—that different kinds of glass are fusi- 
ble at different degrees of heat—why might not 
@ glass very difficult of fusion be pounded, and 
submitted to the kiln, together with the materials 
of a glass very easily fused ? It seems to me that 
this must produce a granulated texture, and as 
all the component parts would be perfectly vitri- 
fied, the translucency would be very considera- 
ble. If this were possible, an additional effect 
might be given by the pounded glass being a 
shade lighter or darker than the other, which 
would give the atmospheric effect of stippling 
avith transparent colour. 

Another process by which I should certainly, 
if I had the means, attempt to give a granulated 
texture to glass, would be to place it in sheets, 
still only partially cooled, between plates of 
metal, and then to pass an electric shock from 
one metallic plate to the other, through the glass. 
Of course, I am aware that glass is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity ; but, just for that very reason, 
a shock sufficiently severe to find its way from 
plate to plate through the glass, might, I should 

, 80 far disintegrate its texture as to pro- 
duce the effect of an internal crystallisation. 

Or supposing, which, however, I am very loth 
to believe, that we shall be driven back to some 
method of producing an effect by a change on 
the surface only, then I would ask the glass- 
maker to study attentively the appearance of a 





leaf of the common ice-plant, and to devise some 


there is no such colour. Just so the dew-drops 


which sparkle many-coloured on the graas, are | 


still the same pure, white, limpid globules, 
though all the tints of the rainbow are dancing 
within and around them. 

Let us only catch the rays of light, and bend 
them to our purpose, and all colours will be 
toned by their own influence, each in its way 
and degree—the grey or white glass first and 
most, and all the rest in company and harmony 
with it. So the light of heaven will be our 
chief ally, instead of being now our greatest 
difficulty. Every fresh sunbeam as it comes 


will dissolve itself in our glass, and diffuse itself 


through its substance, and thus, carrying through 
it a new influence, like another and a fairer 
picture overlying the work of the craftsman, 
will leave it another, yet the same, neither 
dimmed nor decayed, but glorified. 

One of the most important results of the step 
which I have indicated—that is, the making of 
tone in the substance and texture of the glass, not 
in colouring matter, nor in external applications,— 
will be the raising of white or grisaille glass to 
its proper place in the scale of colours. At 
present it is far less used than it was when the 
glass-painter was most perfect in his art ; viz., 
in the close of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth 
century; and where it is used it is disfigured by 
attempts to destroy its intolerable glare and 
poverty. And what a picture of toning! You 
may tone red, yellow, and blue ; russet, olive, and 
green ;—that particular reddish yellow-brown of 
the glass-painters’ enamel, never. And again, 
at how great an expense is this done? Even at 
the expense of that translucency which is the 
very soul of glass. But give us such glass as I 
have described, and we require no toning pro- 
cess, we lose no glimmer of light. Our white 
glass especially is itself lustrous as a solution of 
sunbeams ; indeed, it is literally and absolutely 
a solution of sunbeams, and yet mild and 
equable in its radiance as the gray of a winter 
morning. 

Again, a better white glass will bring in a 
larger use of delicate manipulations. Except on 
white glass, tender pencilling would be thrown 
away; but I need not tell you how delicate, how 
almost microscopic, in their finish are some of the 
heads in our old windows; and you will call to 
mind numberless figures of great beauty where 
the whole effect, even of the drapery, is due to 
the finish of the pencil, aided only with « little 


by the glare and gaudy unsubdued colour of our 
transparent and unmitigated coloured windows ? 
| We want a diffused mellowed glow, not streams 
of stained sunlight. We want 


“ The soft radiance and collateral light,” 


to act like a healing collyrium on the eye 
tired with the glare of day, and yet not pre- 
| pared at once for a low degree of illumina- 
| tion. 
And when we call in the sculpior, and the 
artist also, to our consultation, we find the case 
|only strengthened more and more. The cold 
| severe forms and tone of sculpture require, if 
anything can, a healthy eye to appreciate them 
aright ; and certainly no eye can be in a healthy 
state which has looked consciously or un- 
consciously for a few seconds on a modern 
painted window. Only try it. I suppose all eyes 
|are not in such matters equally sensitive, but 
some of you at least, if you will shut your eyes 
after looking for half a minute at such a window, 
will see it repeated again in its subjective or 
complementary colours, indicating the violent 
effect which it has produced on your optic nerve. 
You will not experience the same on looking at 
an old window, or at least not till after a much 
longer and more intense gaze. You would not 
find it in such glass as I have proposed. Which, 
then, will best prepare the eye to appreciate the 
beauties of a marble statue ? 

And, if possible, still more with the painter. 
His time, indeed, is hardly yet come, but come 
it soon will, to decorate our churches, as he has 
already decorated some of our greater public 
buildings, with mural painting: but when he 
does this, how shall he possibly contend against 
two effects of our raw unmitigated windows ;— 
the most direct effect being the actual projection 
of flaring colours upon his picture ; the other and 
more indirect, but not not less cruel, the utter 
inability to compete with the brilliancy of actual 
light and the obstrusiveness of unmodified colour 
with which he is brought into forcible rivalry ? 
Either he must give up the contest in utter 
despair, or he must sacrifice what he knows to 
be real art, that he may outstare and outflare 
the vitreous saints that are set over against him. 
If it were the merits of the windows that thus 
placed his art at a disadvantage it would be all 
right enough: the most beautiful ought to re- 
ceive the greatest attention, and the truest 
homage ; but unfortunately it is the faults and 
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defects of the window that outrage the beauties 
of the painting. 

But I find myself rapidly approaching a branch 
of my subject which I shall not venture to enter 
upon without asking your attention to one or 
two propositions which will seem paradoxical, 
but which, nevertheless, will commend them- 
selves to you us equally true and important when 
they have been well considered. I shall not be 
unreasonably trespassing on your good-nature, if 
I state these, nearly in the form that I have be- 
fore done in a paper read not very long ago to a 
provincial architectural society. 

Windows are not intended to be looked at, or 
even to be looked through, but to admit light. All 
windows are for this primarily, though seeond- 
arily some windows are to be looked through ; 
but no windows, not even painted windows, are 
meant to be looked at: at all events, church- 
windows, and all windows into which colour is 
admissible, are only and solely to admit light. 
The great question is, therefore, how do they 
fulfil this end? And if by colour or any other 
means the natural light is intended to be modi- 
fied, then the additional question occurs,—How 
is the light which they admit modified? Again, 
the light which a window transmits is not for its 
own sake, but for the sake of those objects which 
are to be seen by its light. I might almost say, 
if you would form a fair estimate of the value of 
a window (that is, how it fulfils its only, or, at 
all events, its chief purpose), turn your back 
upon it. A picture is meant to be looked at; a 
window is meant to throw light upon whatever 
we look at. Glass transmits light, in whatever 
condition, for the sake of other things; and, un- 
less it imparts a pleasing hue to them, its colour 
is so far useless and mischievous; still more so 
if it arrogates to itself the attention which be- 
longs to those things for the sake of which it 








is there ; worst of all, if it kills the eye, so that 

it can never turn away from the window to) 
the picture or carving it would admire, or to | 
the space within which it has to attend to'| 
other matters with unrufflied nerve. You will | 
hardly admit all this till you have thought it | 
well over, and for that reason I enlarge upon it | 
and set it in different points of view; but when 

you have admitted it, you will see how important | 
are the conclusions to which it will conduct you. | 
Is not this true? Everything that is pleasant | 
to the eye is viewed by reflected not by trans- | 
mitted light. No man in his senses ever looked | 
at a window if he could help it. He sits with | 
his back to the window and looks at the picture | 
er statue which reflects its light. He even shuts 
ent all the light which is not reflected from the | 
very object that he is studying; and he is best 

satisfied when even that object reflects no more 

light than is just sufficient for the actual defini- 

tion of its form and colour. Even reflected light, so 
soon as it becomes actually resplendent, dazzling, 

destroys instead of revealing colour and form. 

For this reason it is usual to take some means 

to dull the surface of such figures in silver or 

other bright metal, as aspire to be judged 

and admired as works of art. And, indeed, a 

highly luminous surface actually refuses to be 

looked at at all. You may as well try to look at 

the sun as at its reflection from the surface of a 

still lake : how, then, should we—nay, sometimes, 

how can we look at a window, even if a picture 

be painted on it, unless the glass be made so dull 

that the window is a window no longer except 

in name ? 

Now it cannot be denied that if the logical 
deductions from these premises be pressed to 
their full extent, they will amount to this, 
that windows should never be fixtures; for 
as certainly as windows are not intended to 
be looked at, so certainly pictures are in- 
tended for nothing but to be looked at. And 
I suspect that if the question had now to be 
decided for the first time, by a committee of 
practical common-sense men— say artists,—it 
would receive the same answer, both in the case 
of windows and in the parallel case of porcelain, 
though by no means for the same reasons. But 
the answer by which we must abide in both 
cases has, in fact, been furnished by circum. 
stances, and by the usage of several centuries ; 
and we are therefore forced to accept paintings 
and pictures in our windows and on our Sévres 
vases, and can only use our best efforts to make 
them as good as possible in spite of difficulties, 
and even of contradictions. 

But we must understand the difficulties and 
contradictions before we profess to grapple 
with them: so far as windows are concerned, 
they resolve themselves pretty nearly into this,— 








that the transparency and even the translucency, | 


without which a window is no window at all, is 
fatal to the effect of a picture. And you must 
not be deceived by the use of the word trans- 
parency, to express one of the greatest beauties 
of a picture; for it is not only different from the 
transparency of glass, but actually inconsistent 
with it. No picture can be transparent in the 
sense in which every window is transparent : no 
window can be transparent in the sense in which 
a good picture is transparent. Ina picture the 
shadows are transparent, the lights opaque: ina 
window the shadows are opaque and the lights 
transparent. You seem to see into the shadows 
of a good picture : a do actually see through 
the lights of a window painted on modern glass ; 
and, even in old windows, the light is more freely 
transmitted through the lights ; whereas, to pro- 
duce a pictorial effect it ought to be more 
broadly reflected from them. 

Now, all this being the case, is it not ridiculous 
to attempt a picture on our modern transparent 
glass? Fancy a picture through the light of 
which trees can be seen waving, birds flying, and 
rosy-faced schoolboys peeping. But, in truth, 
you need not fancy it, you may see it any day 
you please. Thus, viewed as a picture, the lights 
are the difficulty,—the absurdity. But, again, 
viewed as a window, you will find the shadow 
equally impossible to reduce to artistic beauty 
and to common sense: they are absolutely ob- 
structive of light; and if a considerable degree of 
pictorial effect be aimed at; if tone and harmony 
as well as shadow be sought in the use of opaque 
enamel), a very large portion of the light which 
ought to be transmitted is absolutely intercepted. 
Not only are the shadows without the trans- 
parency which they would have in a picture, but 
they are without the translucency without which 
they cannot honestly perform their allotted part 
in a window. And now look at an old window. 
Let the composition and drawing be as bad as it 
may, you have still, in tone and harmony of 
colour, a far better picture,—though, I repeat it, 
a really good picture in a window is impossible. 
Though less transparent in the primary physical 
sense, old glass is much more t, in the 
secondary artistic sense of the word. It is with 
old glass something as it is with a picture: you 
see not through it, but into it; into its depths, 
into its very substance. Light lives and plays 
in the glass, as in the onyx and the chrysophrage; 
and, as in them, it is so subdued that it may be 
looked at without pain. Now I want to teach 
our glass to intercept the light in like manner, 
to play with it, and to transmit it: so modified as 
to be seen with pleasure. And instead of despair- 
ing of this object being attained as perfectly as 
in old glass, I hope to see it attained more per- 
fectly, and with fewer attendant drawbacks; for I 
hope to see the translucency far more perfectly 
retained, while the transparency is quite as 
perfectly destroyed ; and so I hope to see win- 
dows more lustrous than the old, and yet much 
more transparent. 

The difference of effect may, however, be 
partly collected from what must of necessity be 
the great advantages in point of treatment and 
manipulation. The white glass, elevated by its 
tone into the dignity of a colour, would be used 
much more largely. All the colours, equally 
toned with the white, would bear to be placed in 
any connexion with one another, without that 
quantity of stippling which is now necessary to 
reduce them nj sae, rn they would, therefore, 
retain almost all their translucency. With the 
very large scale of colours in which we excel 
the resources of any one old glazier, far more 
of the light and shade would be produced with- 
out opaque shadows than has ever been attempted 
before. No, without distressing the eyes, we 
should escape the reproach of having— 

“ Windows that obstruct the light ;” 


and we might even attain to some of the 
qualities of a icture. 

I have said that I do not mean to press the 
objections against pictures of glass to their full 
extent ; but it is surely wise to give them their 
due place, and to inquire whether some less 
ambitious designs are not worthy, in comparison, 
of more favour than they do in fact receive ; or, 
to express at once the conclusion at which I 
would arrive, I think we do not give its due 
place to the pattern window. There is no fear 
of any mischief being done by pressing the 
claims of pattern windows, however strenuously, 
for they have a heavy load of indifference to 
overcome. Let me, then, at once say that a 
grisaille, with a flowing diaper of leaves 
and flowers, as is in summer, in the Geo- 








or ocher devices in colour, seems to me best 
of all to fulfil the purpose of a window in 
transmitting a pleasant light, and to bring 
out, without overtasking it, the true characteristic 
of glass painting. The window, or rather the 
group of windows, which I look upon as best ful- 
filling all the purposes of glass, are the five sisters 
in York Minster. They are earlier in character 
and design than the geometrical foliage, but the 
balance of colour and of grisaille seem to me 
perfect ; always on the assumption that windows: 
do not exist for their own sakes, but for the sake 
of the building which they light, and the ob- 
jects which are to be illuminated through them. 
If gorgeous colouring be desirable, then the west: 
window—if a series of pictures be most to be com- 
mended, then the great east window in the same 
minster—is far beforeits more modest companions;. 
but for equable, mellow, unoppressive, wholesome 
light, the five sisters are unsu’ Nor can 
there be any reason why we should be bound to- 
an implicit imitation of any particular style, or 
why we should be limited to the appliances of 
any pastage. Ifstippled be better than smeared 
or than hatched shading, let us have it by all 
means, though our general design be borrowed: 
from the thirteenth century. We will not ask 
whether the glaziers of that date used the yellow 
stain, but whether, if they had known it, they 
would have used it, before we feel driven to 
apologise to them for grafting such an improve- 
ment on their work. Our only question need be, 
what was the only question to all the true- 
hearted artificers of old, what is the best process 
within our reach ?—for this we will most as- 
suredly employ. And, following this rule, I 
would venture to combine the Early English 
method of introducing colour, in large interlaced 
— with the geometrical running foliage 
fore mentioned. In estimating the effect of 
this, you must never forget that I suppose one 
grisaille to be of that lustrous mellowed cha- 
racter, like pearl or aqua merino, which I have 
all along insisted upon ; and the colours alse to 
be no longer raw and self-asserting, but to be 
modified equally with the grey by a change in 
the very substance of the glass: with this I 
think you would have as fair a modification of 
light, together with ‘as ‘great a quantity of it, as 
you can well desire: and again I say these are- 
the conditions which a window ought to fulfil. 
Let me suppose, not a great minster,—that is 
hardly a practical question as matters now 
stand,—but a really good church of a fair size, 
and of such costliness of design as may truly 
—— wealth and devotion catia . Let 
it have its high roof with open timbers (a matter 
immensely important to the windows on account 
of the depth of shadow which it ensures): let 
it have its carved pulpit and other furniture, ite 
alabaster font, its altar clothed with fair needle- 
work: let its walls be painted,—how shell I 
say ?—as any Scheffer might have painted them. 
And now let me ask whether the glare of 
pictures in the windows, as they are now treated, 
would harmonize with any part of them P 
Whether it would not actually kill the most 
refined of all—the mural paintings? I doubt,. 
indeed (though it is difficult to how far 
complaisance may go), whether an artist of 
already ized power, with real self-respect,. 
and a proper value for his art, would a 
commission to paint the walls of a church 
should be lighted with modern picture windows.. 
How would it be possible for him to paint up to 
the surrounding glare, or to adapt the colours to: 
the light which would be thrown upon it? With: 
what patience would he see a dab of green cast 
upon the fair forehead of the child whom our 
Saviour blesses; or a crimson brand upon the 
steadfast face of the mother of Augustine? 
Fancy Turner, who studied the effeet of the 
surrounding colours on his own canvas so much 
as to paint almost the whole ofa picture on the 
ing day,—fancy him leaving a picture 
opposite a window to be painted by-and-by! 
distracting accidents would 
scarcely be of serious consequence to the painter, 
if the glass were of that feature which I have 
endeavoured to describe; but then tlie glass- 
painter, if he attempted a — would 
b ° 
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be inconceivable: so, if both cannot paint pic- 
tures to their mutual advantage, there can be 
no doubt which must needs give place. 

Given a church, therefore, decorated to the 
utmost, what should we desire but windows, to 
the aisles and clerestory at least, of the most 
perfect patterns in grisaille and colour that could 
be =a a executed? Such as would 
neither provoke comparison with pictures nor 
destroy them; but would most indisputably hold 
their own proper place, and challenge their own 
appropriate praise. For the great east window, 
and for the tower window, I would say let the 
glass-painter do the best he can to vindicate as 
high a place as possible for his art. They each 
of them terminate a vista; and, seen as they 
are from a distance (which you will observe 
the side windows never are), the very power of 
transmitted light and of colour heightened by 
the direct traces of the sun, which are fatal to 
true artistic refinement, will ensure them a dis- 
tinctness and vigour suited to their position. 

But even here direct competition with mural 
painting should be avoided. How is it possible 
in the design to overcome the disadvantage of a 
plane divided by mullions and transomes, and of 
transparent lights and opaque shadows in the 
execution ? Here, then, let us work not timidly 
but advisedly ; with figures designed after the 
method (I mean so far as their adaptation to 
their purpose and place is concerned) of the ad- 
vanced Decorated style; of the west window of 
York, for instance, which I mention again to 
avoid, if to the purpose, the use of many illustra- 
tions. I do not mean,—do not draw better, 
and paint better, and do everything better 
f you can; but at least as well. Adapt the 
style and subject to the space it has to fill 
and the purpose it has to serve. And now, if you 
will, paint in gems; now let the very ground be 
strewed with rubies, and sapphires, and topazes; 
now let every leaf be an emerald, and every 
flower a blazing star ; and let the first figure of 
all be clothed with the sun, and these on either 
hand be bright with all the brightness of heaven. 
If the glass be really what ‘it ought to be, you 
will want no smearing with varnish, no smudg- 
ing with enamel to tone down and harmonize 
the whole and every part: colour will not kill 
‘olour ; no, not though you set them between 
‘green and purple, or yellow between green and 
“orange; which, by the way, is the very place 
which they occupy in the peacock’s neck, and in 
the rainbow. Remember what I said before, and I 
Bay again: it is no figure, but an absolute literal 
fact,—every piece of glass that you use will be a 
‘collection of sunbeams. You will say, “He is 
reaming!’ Be it so. I only wish some one 
else would dream. I wish the painters of glass 
and the makers of glass, but especially the latter, 
would dream too. But, alas! there is little 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.* 


As soon as Mr. R. 8. Stanhope has learnt the 
distinction between manner and style, there will 
be a very fair chance of his becoming better 
known than he can hope to be by assuming the 
earlier mistaken notions of others, whose greatest 
excuse lived and died with their novelty. There 
may be some amount of considerate respect due 
to those who originate an extravagant hypothesis 
so long as they can be proved to have been 
actuated by praiseworthy motive ; but none to 
the plagiarist who tuates or attempts to 
perpetuate admitted error. All that is good in 
(33) “‘ Rispah, the Daughter of Aiah,” and in his 
better work (476), “ Penelope,” is marred by 
affectation and incongruity; and the more the 
pity, with much to sacrifice. 

Mr. Whistler's “ Chinese Lady — Die Lange 
Lizen” (593), is one of the most remarkable 
specimens of colour in the collection ; but why 
did he spoil his exquisite view of the Thames 
in (585) “Wapping,” painted with such incom- 
parable force and luminousness, by the introduc- 
tion of meaningless and ugly figures? Both 
these productions, with all their eccentricity, 
exhibit very rare appreciation of colour, and 
though careless to a fault in drawing and execu- 
tion, are wonderfully suggestive of reality. 

Mrs. E. M. Ward, as usual, is foremost of the 
lady contributors, and has managed to infuse 
originality where little expectation of it could 
exist, and with such time-worn materials as 
“The Children in the Tower” to evoke it. 
“The Tower, ay, the Tower” (565) is « triumph- 
ant response to the natural inquiry, if the artist 
really imagined it a likely source of fresh in- 
spiration. The precision and taste with which 
Mrs. Ward describes the old incident carries a 
conviction of the worth of eloquence in impart- 
ing fresh interest to what everybody knows :— 





** She hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade.” 


To Miss E. Osborn’s somewhat too pretty ren- 
dering of pathos (555), “‘ For the last Time,” we 
have already alluded, and need only add that it 
| shows a very marked improvement. In manipu- 
| lative skill, Miss R. Solomon’s pleasing illustra- 
| tion of (502) “ Harry Esmond’s Welcome at Wal- 
| cote” is distinguished by nice arrangement and 
| appropriate character. But there are so many 
works of which the most that can be said is, that 
they are well painted—and to enumerate them 
would entail most fatiguing repetition,—that in 
order to avoid appearing unjust, an acknowledg- 
ment of their general excellence may be far pre- 
ferable to making a selection for particular 
comment. 


In the landscape department there is nothing 





| 


chance of this; or, at least, they will not dream | ™®W t© chronicle ; so, summarily to conclude our 


such dreams at present. It is an old story that 
dreams that are worth dreaming come righ ae 
to whom the realities of life are less cheering ; 
and so, dreams of glories to be realized with effort 
come not to a glass-painter of enormous orders, 
-and acres of glass supplied and to be supplied ; 
but they must come of spare purses, and perhaps 
an empty stomach. And yet there is a dream, 
too, that might come of repletion, but it would 
not be so pleasant; for it would tell of rivalry, 
and of another success which may eclipse his own. 
He might dream that .he saw some patient, 
Jaborious, half-inspired, half-starved Bernard 
Palissy, aiming earnestly and toilfully to realize 
in fact what he had already realized in fancy,— 
a glass better than any of to-day, or of any age 
that is past, and destined to work a revolution in 
the whole system of our windows. He might 
dream that he saw such a one surrounded by his 
retorts, his sooty face reddened with the glare of 
the furnace, the refuse of his unsuccessful expe- 
riments thrown behind him, and in his hand, 
just ready to be cast into the crucible, some- 
thing, but he will not say what it is,—that is his 
secret, and he who would know it must find it 
out as he has found it out ; but in the dream he 
is successful this time, and joy and triumph beam 
in his eyes, and there is no more crime upon his 
forehead, and he who first laboured in contempt 
and penary is on his way to kings’ palaces. 








Tar Srainep Giass Exurpirion, Sour Ken- 
sIncvon.—The various windows sent by London 
manufacturers and artists have been set up in 
the corridors of the courts. We have already 
devoted so much of our present number to the 
subject of stained glass, that we cannot do more 
than meation the fact. 


notice, as little remains to be said of such monu- 
ments to successful achievement as Messrs. 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., and David Roberts, 
R.A., have long been regarded. And, though Mr. 
Creswick, R.A., has a larger picture than usual, 
there are many who will prefer his cool, quiet, 
and very charming “ Early Morning Home in a 


sented spring aspect (470), “ Across the Beck in 
the North Country ;” because the former has 
poetry in its associative ideas, whilst the other 
depends entirely upon its realistic qualities ; and 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., continues to delight the 
initiated with his sea knowledge in (223) 
“Scheveling ‘ Pincks’ running to Anchor off 
Yarmouth,” and astonish even the least versant 
with the mysteries of tides and tackle by the 
impression of abstract truth he conveys ;—they 
simply reassert themselves as favourites of 
established notoriety. 

The Messrs. Linnell have a reputation of their 
own too, and (37) “Haymakers,’ by Mr. J. 
Linnell, sen., (208) “‘ Banks and Braes,” by Mr. 
W. Linnell, and (275) “ Cross Roads,” and (342) 
“Driving Sheep,” by Mr. J. T. Linnell, would 
almost prove that they form a distinct school of 
themselves, so like each other and so unlike all 
else besides, excepting that nature which they 
transcribe in a cypher of their own, the whole 
secret of which lies only in its use—for com- 
prehensible it must be to all. 

Mr. V. Cole’s (346) “Decline of Day,” curiously 
elaborated through an intricacy of detail; Mr. 
G. Sant’s very forcible and richly-painted (400) 
“ Bi Valley, South Wales;” Mr. 8. R. 
Percy’s two North Welsh scenes (411) “ Llyn-y- 
Ddinas,” and (421) “On the Liygwy;” Mr. 


* See pp. 325, 348, 371, ante, 








A. W. Williams’s (11) “ Golden Acres,” and Mr. 
T. Danby’s poetical combination of sea and sky 
in (534) “An Escape ;” Mr. G. Mason’s (253) 
“Return from Ploughing;” Mr. E. Courtauld’s 
(269) “ Twilight;” Mr. J. W. Oakes’s (388) 
“ Poachers;” and Mr. B. W. Leader’s (575) 
“Sunny Afternoon, North Wales;” will, upon 
examination, sufficiently testify that the cha- 
racter of our landscape-painters is not deteriorat- 
ing, if there is no great evidence of individual 
improvement. 








THE SLIDE-RULE.* 


Tue slide-rule may be said to deserve a better 
fate than that which has been its ordinary 
destiny. It has been accepted as a convenient 
instrument by men who have used its slide for 
years without in the least understanding its 
theoretical principles,—men, for instance, such 
as those whom the immense expansion of 
mechanical engineering has often called into 
positions of trust and responsibility. By its 
aid, very ignorant men have been able to 
habitually make calculations, or rather carry 
out rules, without the dimmest perception of 
the reasons, and even without understanding the 
instrument, a part of which they so continually 
shde to and fro. The result is that many 
people are almost ashamed to be seen using a 
slide-rule. And yet, we know that the slide-rule, 
rightly employed, might be of the greatest daily 
service—more especially to those who have not 
the talent for quick mental calculations. In any 
case the slide-rule is an excellent check on any 
calculation. The work before us is an applica- 
tion of the slide-rule to navigation, by the author 
of an excellent “ Hand-book of the Slide-rule,’” 
published some timeago. This particular appli- 
cation of the instrument is scarcely likely to be 
of great interest to our own readers. As, how- 
ever, we believe that a more general, while, at 
the same time, rational use of the slide-rule would 
be of great benefit, we may perhaps return to 
the subject. 





THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—We are glad to learn that, so 
far as concerns one important branch of the 
trade, the strike here is virtually at an end. There 
is a general resumption of work by the carpenters 
and joiners, who accept wages independently of 
any scale. Some are receiving the terms offered 








Welsh Valley” (14) to his very admirably repre- | F° 


by the masters, and some are receiving even 
more than they recently demanded. The conse- 
quence is, that many important works, the pro- 
gress of which has been stopped for the last few 
weeks, are now once more fairly in hand, so far 
as this branch of the trade is concerned. 

Liverpool.—A letter from the contractor for the 
new Fever Hospital has been read at a meeting 
of the local workhouse committee : the following 
is an extract -— 


to state that nearly all my joiners (about 


**T am 80) 
i order of their trade 


fifty) have left their work to-day, : 
union, not for any advance of wages (which has been 
agreed to), but for the purpose ¢ inflicting upon me @ 
penalty of 2s. per man, use my not agreeing to 

e bea of the time fixed by the resolution of the 

lub. 
— believe every man in my pas | this morning was 
satisfied with his position, but they have been so intimi- 
dated by the club this day that they have felt compelled 
to leave their work. ‘ : 

Under these circumstances I must claim the ——- 
of the Vestry as regards the church or the hospital. I can 
so arrange matters that the latter will not seriously be 
retarded ; but under any circumstances I will not, upon 
any consideration whatever, accede to the demands of the 
club, with whom I have of late repeatedly had to contend. 

P.8.—There are now relays of spies watching my pre- 
mises and each of the contracts I have in hand, for the 
sat. of inducing or intimidating men to leave my 
employ.” 

The contractor was called in, and expressed 
his determination to complete the work as early 
as possible. : 

St. Helen’s. — The journeymen plumbers, 
glaziers, and painters in St. Helen’s, gave notice 
lately to their employers that they should re- 
quire an advance of 2s. per week after the 6th 


of June. 

Sunderland.—The master builders of Sunder. 
land have formed a union for mutual protection 
and assistance in resisting the demands of their 
workmen for an advance of wages or a shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour. 





* “Ffand-book of the ‘Double’ Slide-rule, showing its 
application to Navigation, including some Remarks = 
Great Circle Sailing and Yasin 4 oom Sa stey 

Astro i Memoranda. . a 
(ate) HM. retin Civil Service, London, Bell & Daldy, 
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OYSTER CULTURE. 


Mr. James Lowe has read a paper on this 
subject before the Society of Arts. The oyster, 
he said, was rapidly becoming rarer and rarer, 
and it seemed not improbable that if some mea- 
sures were not taken it would gradually dis- 
appear. Fifteen years ago the attention of the 
French Academy of Science was drawn to this ; 
and six years since an eminent pisciculturist, 
Mr. Coste, reported on the failure of some oyster 
fisheries to the Government, and under their 
auspices many of them had been materially 
restored, and oyster “parks,” as they were 
called, had been established. The author de- 
scribed the mode in which these were formed, 
and the best kind of apparatus for collecting 
and preserving the spat or spawn. He urged 
that this method of culture might be applied to 
other shell-fish besides the oyster, particularly 
to the pearl oyster, or mussel rather, the fisheries 
for which were failing, especially in Ceylon. 
The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Cardwell, had asked 
for information from him that might be of ser- 
vice to the Ceylon Government as to this, and 
had sent him a dispatch from the acting Go- 
vernor of Ceylon, on the subject. Mr. Lowe said 
the calamity was due, as he thought, to more 
than one cause, and that this was a case in 
which the artificial processes of the oyster-cul- 
tivators might be applied, almost with the cer- 
tainty of success. In this opinion he was 
supported by Mr. Mitchell, who had studied the 


stone, running east and west, on the south side 
of and almost parallel with the London and 
North-Western Railway Company’s Wapping 
Tunnel, and connected with the latter by a cross 
tunnel or driftway. The distance between the 
Wapping Tunnel and the blind tunnel was about 
20 feet, and the latter was 20 feet wide and 
about 14 feet 5 inches high. On the west side 
of the shaft it was sound; but on the east side, 
about 18 feet from the shaft, the whole of the 
tunnel was blocked up with débris, which seemed 
to be refuse or rubble quarry stone. Upon 
examination he found that at this point the roof 
of the tunnel had recently fallen in, not far from 
the place where it ceased, and where there were 
evidences that when left, it had been the in- 
tention to carry it on. His opinion was, that 
the tunnel at this point had only been 2 feet 
below the bottum of a quarry, which had been 
imperfectly fitted up, and upon which the injured 
buildings had been built. Water, percolating 
through the rubbish, had carried a great weight 
of loose stone upon the weak roof of the tunnel : 
the tunnel had broken through in consequence 
of this; and the subsidence of the street and 
damage of the buildings had been the result of 
the giving way of the tunnel roof. 

Discussion upon the subject was deferred, by 
consent, until the town-clerk’s report should be 
presented, 








STANDON CHURCH, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





subject to as good effect as any one in this 
country; and he also found that Sir Emerson 
Tennent, late Governor of Ceylon, was of the 
game opinion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lowe pointed out how the 
processes employed by French cultivators might 
be applied to the oyster fisheries of this country, 
and answered various objections that had been 
advanced as to their applicability to English 
oyster beds. There were upon the Irish coast 
miles of shore which might be thus cultivated ; 
and, on the shores of England, and especially in 
the mouths of our great rivers, and on the east 
coast northward from the mouth of the Thames, 
there were large tracts equally suitable. Already 
enterprises of this kind had been undertaken, 
and a company had been formed under the able 
management of Mr. Mitchell, which had acquired 


the use of a portion of the oyster layings on the | 
foreshore to the west of the pier at Southend. | 
Here they had laid down about 1,500 bushels of | 


full-grown oysters, which had been spread over 
about five acres of space, in such a way as to 
leave room for the placing of 50,000 of Kem- 
merer’s collecting-tiles. Another company was 
preparing to commence operations on the op- 
posite side of the estuary, near Herne Bay. 

The paper elicited an animated discussion, 
which was commenced by Mr. Ffennel, com- 
missioner of fisheries, who observed that the 
cultivation of these now unproductive spots was 
matter of national importance, entitling those 
who promoted it to the gratitude of the country. 
Mr. F. Buckland spoke of the great productive- 
ness of the oyster, and stated that their spawning 


depended much on temperature. The company | 
about to cultivate oysters at Southend, and of | 


which the Earl of Somers and Sir Coutts Lindsay 
are directors, and Mr. F. Buckland their natu- 
ralist, was spoken of by Mr. Mitchell, who said 
that without any appeal to the public they ex- 
pected shortly to put this matter to the test. 
He described somewhat of their plans, and said 
they looked for at least as great success 
as that which had attended the operations in 
France. Some account of the breeding-grounds 
at Bais was given by Mr. Bishop, and Mr. T. 
Ashworth explained the difference between the 
pares, or breeding - grounds, at Rhe, and the 
clairs, or feeding-ponds. 








SUBSIDENCE OF A STREET IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


At a recent meeting of the health committee 
of the town council, the law-clerk read a letter 
addressed by Mr. J. Davies, mining engineer and 
surveyor, St. Helen’s, to Mr. W. Culshaw, upon 
the subject of the subsidence of Back Mount- 
street, behind Sandon-terrace, and the conse- 
quent damage to property in that street and in 
Sandon-terrace. Mr. Davies reported that he 
had descended the old shaft, which was under- 
stood to have collapsed or run in. At 76 feet 
below the floor of the coach-house adjoining the 


Sr. Mary’s, the ancient parish church of 
Standon, near Ware, Herts, has fallen into a 
miserable state of repair, parts of it indeed being 
ruinous. By the strenuous exertions of the Rev. 
C. Puller, the vicar, and the cordial and sympa- 
thising co-operation of the principal ratepayers, 
money has been raised, and under the direction 
of Messrs. G. & H. Godwin, architects, the church 
is to be restored to something like its original 
|condition. It is a large and has been a very 
handsome pile of building, with a total length 
of 110 feet, of which the chancel occupies 40 feet. 
The width of the nave (which has a clerestory) 
| and aisles is 50 feet. The style of the chancel- 
arch is very beautiful Early English. The nave 
and aisles are in the Decorated style, with good 
windows. 





The tower, which touches at one corner the 
SE. angle of the south aisle, was rebuilt about 
twenty years ago, when a large portion of it had 
| fallen down fromdecay. The chancel is peculiar in 
| being raised eight steps above the level of the 
nave, the rise of the hill having been followed in 
laying the foundations. 

At present the external walls of the whole 
building are disfigured by plaster, and the flint- 
work under this is much patched with bricks and 
other stones. The stonework of the windows and 
buttresses is decayed, and in many places has 
been replaced by brickwork. The old roof has 
been removed, and a modern one of low pitch, 
screened by a flat plaster ceiling, substituted 
both in nave and chancel. The internal walls 





are dirty and ill-faced, and the internal stone- 
work (and in the chancel the woodwork also) is 
much disfigured with paint and whitewash. It 
is intended to renew the face of the walls, both 
outside and inside; to rebuild the porches; to 
make good all the stonework of windows, strings, 
copings, and pillars, and remove all paint and 
whitewash from them; to take down the organ 
gallery from over the west door; to repew the 
church in oak; and to place a new plain high- 
pitched roof in stained fir upon the main nave. 

The Duke of Wellington, who is lay rector of 
the parish, will do what is requisite to make the 
chancel correspond to the restored condition of 
the rest of the church. 

Tenders were obtained for the execution 


of the works, and ran thus: — For the 
nave,—Myers & Sons, London, 3,2801.; Ginn, 
Puckeridge, 2,4551.; Gibbons, Buntingford, 


2,3461.; Dove, Brothers, London, 1,9151. For 
the chancel,— Myers, 9451.; Dove, 5501.; Ginn, 
4651. ; Gibbons, 4641. The works are now being 
proceeded with. 

Standon was anciently held by the abbots of 
Croyland (who had a good seat here in the 
eleventh century), the Clares, Astons, and 
Sadliers. Of the latter the church contains 
tombs. Last week, in taking the plaster off the 
walls inside, a handsomely moulded recessed 
sepulchre was thrown open in the external wall 
of the south aisle; with a stone coffin below the 





level of the pavement, the inner form of which 
(a8 is not unusual) follows that of the human 


shaft he found a blind tunnel in the red sand-| head and body. 


BRADFORD EXCHANGE COMPETITION. 


THE competition designs for this proposed 
building have been on public view for several 
days of the past week, and have been visited by 
a large number of persons. They are six in 
number, and all Gothic in style, excepting that 
the architect signing “ Experientia” sends also a 
slight sketch of an Italian building. The Brad- 
ford Observer says ;—It is not our purpose to 
attempt a criticism upon them. All have more 
or less good points, and almost all, we think, 
serious defects. More than one it would seem 
impossible to put up for the money at disposal. 
The directors had a meeting to discharge the 
difficult and responsible duty of selection, and 
they ultimately agreed to request the architects 
of the plans with the motto “ Experientia” 
(Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson), to offer proof 
that their design can be carried out for the 
estimate of 27,0001. The style of the design 
chosen is called, in the description accompanying 
it, “ Venetian Gothic in character, freely treated, 
and admitting of great picturesqueness of effect 
and beauty of detail without entailing heavy 
cost.” Over the principal entrance to the 
Exchange, on the part of the site near “ Bartle’s 
Corner,” is a lofty tower. 








THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


On the vote of 75,0001. for the new 
buildings, Mr. Augustus Smith complained that 
the estimate for this particular work had 
been increased since last year by the sum 
of 28,0001., and that there was an extra item 
of 4,8991. now brought forward for the first 
time for abortive designs. He supposed that 
these designs had been prepared on the sole 
authority of the Board of Works. Mr. Cowper 
said that last year, when the estimate for the 
New Foreign Office was brought forward, he 
stated to the House that the sum of 200,0001. 
was the total amount which Mr. Scott, the archi- 
tect, reckoned the erection of the building would 
cost. Since then, however, tenders had been 
received, the lowest of which amounted to 
223,516. He had stated at the time that the 
sum he named was the best estimate which Mr. 
Scott could furnish, but that the only real test 
would be the tenders. The item of 4,8992. 
charged for “ preliminary expenses of designs for 
a Foreign Office, which were not adopted” was not 
submitted to Parliament before because Mr. 
Scott abstained from sending in his claim until 
a final decision had been come to with regard to 
the Foreign Office. In that item was included 
the charge for the designs prepared, by the direc- 
tion of his predecessor, in the Gothic style, which 
style the House, after full debate, deliberately 
determined to reject. Mr. Augustus Smith 
wished to know whether he was to understand 
that 5,0001. in round numbers had been expended, 
without any previous sanction from that House, 
in preparing designs that were not adopted. 
That mode of bringing forward items of charge 
incurred four or five years ago was highly ob- 
jectionable. The House being counted, only 
twenty-nine members were found present, and 
the House, therefore, stood adjourned. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


On Tuesday evening the Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole 
read a paper on “ Painted Glass in connexion 
with Architecture.” The chair was occupied by 
Mr. A. Beresford-Hope. 

At the conclusion of the paper, which will be 
found under its own heading, 

Mr. Hope, having complimented Mr. Poole on 
the manner in which he had treated the subject, 
observed that among the finest specimens of old 
glass which he could call to mind was that at 
Merton College, Oxford. He had often recom- 
mended painters on glass to keep that splendid 
example in view, and not overcharge their works 
with great masses of gaudy colours. Some 
artists in glass reminded one of people whe. be- 
lieved that they looked best when clothed im 
the brightest and most discordant colours, as, 
for instance, a lady in grey boots, blue gown, 
scarlet shawl, yellow bonnet, green gloves, and 
mauve parasol. He was sorry to say that the 
present would be the last lecture of the season, 
as Mr. Parker, who had promised a paper on the 
Medisval houses of the city of Wells, was un- 
able, on account of severe illness, to fulfil his 
promises. The prizes were not yet, however, 
settled, but an announcement would be made in 





full time to enable every one to prepare. 
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ARCHITECTURAL STRICTURES, BY AN 
AMATEUR. 


| staircase proper at all, but only a flight of wooden 
| stairs between each story. 
| But to say nothing of the parts of a building ; 


Tue idea that no building can have any pre-| as a whole it can be made ornamental, without 
tensions to architectural beauty unless it be| ornament, by mere beauty of proportion. We 
profusely ornamented, is the main reason why | know the exquisite grace of some of Wren’s in- 


our streets in general are so atrociously ugly. | 
The architects, or builders rather, finding that | 
the fands at their disposal did not admit of their | 
facades being covered with stone-carving, &c., | 
made them so obtrusively plain as to resemble | 
workhouses or reformatories rather than the | 
houses of gentlemen; or else, which, if possible, | 
was much worse, they covered them, and still | 
cover them, with stucco, in order to mould upon | 
it the scrolls and frets which compo-danbed | 
houses generally exhibit. 

A learned writer has given it as his opinion | 
that architecture is ornamental and ornamented 
construction. I should qualify this a little, and 
say that architecture was ornamental ov orna- 
mented construction, or both. Because, if the | 
construction must be ornamented as well as 
ornamental, no distant view will suffice to show | 
whether a building is architectural or not; so 
that, to know that Salisbury Cathedral is an 
architectural building, we must go sufficiently 
near to see its string-courses, its dripstones, the 
mouldings of its windows, the crockets of its 
pinnacles, &c., &e. 

But, to return to my subject. I have said that | 
the prevailing idea that abundant ornament is | 
absolutely necessary to architecture is the/| 
reason why our streets are so hideous; and! 
also why so many of our buildings exhibit such 
disgusting vulgarity in their profusion of decora- | 
tion,—decoration which in some cases means | 
nothing at all, and in others means something | 
that has nothing to do, in any way whatever, | 
with the purposes and uses of the structure that 
bears it. 

Sometimes, too, we find false construction | 
employed as ornament. The church of St. | 
Mary-le-Strand, for instance, built in the early | 
part of the last century, has pediments on its | 
flanks for no other purpose than to break the | 
surface into petty parts, and so, in the archi- 
tect’s opinion, to enhance the beanty of ,the 
design. 

Until a few years ago nothing was considered 
worthy of the name of architecture unless its 
facades were covered with sprawling pilasters, 
surmounted by huge acanthus leaves (for it would 
be an ingult to classic art to call them Corinthian 
perce. § and above these an entablature almost | 
completely filled up by lines of square blocks, | 
without which the architects thought that nothing | 
could be perfect. 

It is this love for excessive ornament that 
keeps up the use of stucco. This vile abomina- | 
tion is mixed on the pavement, is carried up in | 
pails and daubed over the brick walls; and, 
while it is soft, it is moulded by the “artist in 
compo,” into the hateful scrolls and frets which, 
being easy of execution, are s0 common ; or it is 
put into moulds to the same effect. And when 
stone is used, and funds are plentiful, a very 
large portion of these funds is devoted to super- 
fluous ornament. Some buildings in the city 
of London have not two square feet together of 
plain surface ; and, very often, most of this orna- 
ment is festoons of fruit and flowers. Why fruit 
and flowers are strung together over the front of 
a mercantile building, I cannot imagine,—ex- 
cept, perhaps, it is that architects never think of 
designing some ornament more in accordance 
with their requirements. To show that suitable 
ornament can be and has been designed, I may 
instance the London and Westminster Bank. 
This building has very little ornament, but, what 
there is, expresses entirely its uses. The arrows 
bound together are a symbol of the joint-stock 
company ; and the figures at either extremity of 
the entablature represent the sister cities of 
London and Westminster. 

It may be said that in straight streets orna- 
mental construction is impossible, on aécount of 
the impracticability of projections, recesses, &c. 
But a little taste and skill would easily remedy 
this, without sacrificing the uniformity of the 
horizontal lines in any way. I have seen it 
recommended in the Builder, that winding stair- 
cases,—which are very generally used in mer- 
cantile buildings,—should be shown externally in 
the form of turrets. I wish that this suggestion 
was attended to and made use of. It would 
vary the facade, and render it pictaresque with- 
out any affectation. It would be perfectly 
truthfal, and far preferable to putting staircases 
in wells or shafts in the middle of the building, 
or, as is very often the case, those having no 











| almost entirely without windows in their exter- 
| parts are the worst in the whole of either design. | 


| The appearance of each is mean in the extreme, | 


| Threadneedle-street. 


| fourth of what might be borne. But how is it to 


teriors, and when we see them, we often wish 
that their ornament, scanty as it generally is, 
were entirely absent. The surpassing elegance 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, cannot be enhanced 
by plaster mouldings. Height, breadth, length, 
and their relative proportions form the pure 
beauty to which all good architects have aspired: 
ornament is but an accessory, which is usually 
very desirable, yet still, to good architecture, not 
indispensable. Messrs. Robarts & Lubbock’s bank, 
in Lombard-street, has very little ornament, yet 
it is a handsome building, entirely owing to its 
proportions ; and I am glad to see that many 
other new buildings, though but few in propor- 
tion to the total number, have been designed 
upon the same principles, and with the same 
happy results. 

Besides the proportions of a building, in its 
various parts, we must consider very carefully 
the proportion of mass to space, of walls to win- 
dows and doors. This is the greatest obstacle to 
good street architecture. There can be no doubt 
that the fewer windows there are in a building 
the better is its general appearance. It is this 
scarcity of openings which is the principal 
beauty of classic architecture: its harmony, its 
unity, almost entirely depend upon it. We have 
two large public buildings in London which are 


nal fagades. ‘They are the Bank of England and 


opening out of a longitudinal corridor, with 
uninterrupted side light along one side. The 
arrangement of the different rooms is, however, 
considerably altered, as the designer conceived 
that the lighting in the model plan would not 
be satisfactory, and that it is not sufficiently 
subdivided by walls as a security from fire. 

The object has been to divide the museum 
into a series of comparatively small chambers, 
as being more suitable for the arrangement of a 
scientific collection than the large open spaces 
necessary for more heterogeneous displays or 
exhibitions. 

The principle of lighting adopted is the same 
that has been employed at the Jermyn-street 
Museum—namely, through the haunches of the 
roof. A series of small rooms, with direct top 
light, is shown on the upper floor, and a large 
amount of side-lighted space is also obtained on 
each floor, by keeping the corridor of communi- 
cation open on one side. It is considered that 
the curator will have at his disposal every pos- 
sible variety of light, to suit the great variety 
of objects which he has to display. 

This system is much to be preferred to the 
ordinary hospital-ward system of covering the 
ground with a series of small two-storied houses, 
with insufficient side-lighting from the narrow 
streets, 20 feet or 30 feet wide, between them. 
The lower floor of a wide building, 70 feet or 
80 feet high, cannot be lighted from a street 
some 30 feet wide. 

The communication is simple and straight- 
forward, all the rooms leading directly out of 
one great corridor on both the ground and upper 
floors, which corridor is in immediate communi- 











Newgate prison. They have each a centre in 
their principal front, and this only is pierced | 


with windows, and it is well known that these | 


and we could hardly believe that the grimly | 
grand wings of Newgate could have anything to 
do with their centre, or that the beautiful Loth- | 
bury portico and front of the bank could be | 


associated at all with the insignificant centre in | 


Taste and carefulness will overcome the diffi- 
culty in buildings which only require light for 
ordinary purposes; but what is to be done with 
our shops? In them every particle of light to 
be obtained is required, so that their ground | 
floors, which should be the most massive, are 
nothing but plate-glass; and this plate-glass, 
which is an architectural vacuum, has to support 
three or four stories of brick or stone. Cast 
iron presents all difficulties of construction ; but 
cast iron cannot assist sesthetics. The eye is 
not satisfied by the slender iron columns so far 
apart, bearing so vast a weight above them, 
even though that weight is no more than one- 


be remedied ? One famous writer has recom- 
mended tradesmen to return to their casemated 
windows, low rooms, &c., &c., but I am by no 
means inclined to agree with him. I think that 
establishments might be preserved as large and 
imposing as ever, and more so, and using but a 
very little more space. By substituting piers of 
stone or brick for the iron columns, and placing 
low arches upon them, an appearance of strength 
might be imparted to the structure, though in 
no way lessening the reality of it. And what an 
increase of beauty we should gain! The eye of 
taste can never rest on a stone entablature, 
20 feet or 30 feet long, with no apparent sup- 
port but plate glass, and be satisfied. I have 
seen many shops, both in the City and in the 
west, looking as if they were suspended in the 
air, from having so transparent a basement. No 
doubt the architecture of the upper part is very 
good; but before the whole building can be 
good, we must have a base to match what it 
supports. Ex Srmpr. 





NATIONAL MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


THE accompanying view and plan illustrate 
the design submitted by Captain Fowke, to 
which the committee awarded the first premium. 
We have already described the design at con- 
siderable length, and propose here to add only 
the views and claims of the designer, leaving 
untouched any critical observations and objec- 
tions we may have already made with reference 
to it, or may hereafter feel it necessary to make. 

In the general arrangement of the plan the 
design prepared by Mr. Hunt, it is maintained, 
has been followed, in having a series of rooms 





cation with the principal stairs. 

The professors’ and microscope rooms are 
placed in immediate connexion with both floors 
of the museum by the stairs at the north end of 
each room : they are also by this means directly 
connected with the small galleries, which would 
probably contain objects of interest to the 
scientific student which it would not then be 
desirable to show to the general public, for whom 
a more typical collection would be arranged in 


| the larger rooms. 


In erecting the Natural History building on 
the east side, the entrance would be, as shown, 
in the centre of the east front, with the library 
immediately over. 

A protest has been made against the selection 
by Professor Kerr, to whom the second premium 
was awarded, and to which we may refer on some 
fature occasion, 


REFERENCE TO GROUND PLAN. 

A. Hall and Staircase. 

B. Vestibule. 

C, Ante-room to Theatre. 

D. Lecture Theatre. 

E. Possible Entrance from Horticultural Gardens. 

F. Buildings belonging to H.M. Commissioners for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, 

. Natural History Museum. Rooms lighted from 
above. 

H. Space reserved for other Museums, or for extension. 
Rooms lighted from above. 

Hi. Side-lighted Museums. Rooms serving also as prin- 
cipal Corridors of communication. 

. Stairs of communication bet ween the different floors 
and offices. 

. Glass-covered Courts. 

. Side-lighted rooms. 

. Museums may be entered here, if required, 

. Museum of Patents. 

. Reserved for other Museums, 

. Open Arcade. 

. Eastern Quadrangie. 

. Western Quadrangle, 

. Public Staircases, 

. Corridors. 

. Entrance-halls, 

. House of police-ollicer. 


~ 
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Office-entrances. 
. Office-stairs. 
Houses for resident officers. 
. Board-rooms. 
Open Areas, 
. Open Yard for w.c.’s. 
. Professors’ rooms, 
Wells. 
W.c.’s under. 
. Open Wells for w.e.’s. 
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More Discoveries at Pomprti.— Some in- 
teresting discoveries have been made in a house 
which was being built at the time of the catas- 
trophe. This house contained a large deposit of 
Egyptian marble, now brought to light, and 
valued at 50,000f. On the ground floor the re- 
mains of 2 magnificent bed have been found : 
the woodwork is burnt away, but the bronze 
ornaments are in perfect preservation, consisting 
of a lion’s claws which formed the legs, and 
geese’s heads which adorned the top. This bed 
is now to be constructed according to its origi- 
nal design. The blocks of marble are to be used 
for plinths to the most valuable statues of the 
museum. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A GOTHIC MINSTER.* 


The Aumbries, Lockers, or Cupboards.—There 
are two large aumbries on the north side of the 
altar-platform at Chester. Three, formerly be- 
hind the reredos, are preserved at Carlisle ; two 
of these of the fifteenth century, and one of 
earlier date, and carved. At Salisbury there are 
several good specimens, one retaining its original 
doors. At Durham there are double aumbries 
on cither side of the altar platform, which held 
the ewer, books, cruets, chalices, patens, and 
altar linen. All the keys were locked up by the 
sacristan at njght, in a master aumbry, until 
early in the morning. Usually the aumbry is 
provided with a slab. At Selby there are some 
good specimens of wainscot aumbries. 

The Shrine.—The continuous prolongation of 
churches eastward was productive of many 
changes in arrangement, but none were per- 
haps more note-worthy than the formation of 
the feretory behind the high altar in the place 
of the bishop’s throne, and usually provided with 
an altar of its own, erected against its western 
side, as at Bury St. Edmund’s and Westminster. 

At St. Alban’s, in the thirteenth century, the 
length hitherto assigned to the sanctuary was 
subdivided, the western portion being still dedi- 
cated to divine offices, and the space beyond to 
the shrine, which was supported on six pillars. 
At Winchester, St. Swithun’s shrine (so it would 
seem from the dismantled feretory) was mounted 
upon a platform set against the stone screen, the 
superb arcade of which adorns the eastern pro- 
cessional path. The shrine was approached on 
either side by an ascent of steps, and the altar 
standing in the centre beneath it. At Canterbury 
the shrine of St. Thomas consisted of a basement 
of marble and stone, with a wooden superstruc- 
ture plated with gold and embossed with jewels, 
which contained the iron chest wherein lay the 
primate’s body. The stain of the metal screen 
still remains on the floor, and the crescent upon 
the vault, near which are staples, which pro- 
bably sustained bouquets of lights at grand ex- 
hibitions of the relics. As an additional secu- 
rity in case of fire or popular disturbance, ban- 
dogs were employed. In front of the site of 
its western altar is a fragment of mosaic 
pavement resembling that of the platform of 
Westminster. Over St. Anselm’s chapel in the 
south aisle is the watching-chamber, with a 
grated window, and containing an oven and fire- 
place used by the sub-sacristan for baking altar 
breads. At Lichfield the pilgrims were required 
to cross the Minster pool by the ferry-boat, and 
then proceed through the south choir aisle to 
the feretory, where they offered. The St. Chad’s 
pennies, like St. Richard’s pence at Chichester, 
paid at Whitsuntide, were the same as the pen- 
tecostals paid to the mother church in other 
dioceses. When the portable shrine was carried 
through the diocese to collect alms, all the bells 
were rung merrily in peal to greet its return. At 
York, on the north side of the high altar, was 
the watching gallery of St. William’s shrine, 
which was hung with pious offerings of coral, 
owches, rings, girdles, slippers, and gilded models 
of limbs. A small oriel on the north side com- 
manded a view of the aisle, and opposite to it 
was a loop in the wall which looked into the 
«chamber behind the altar. At Durham the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert consisted of a basement 
of stone, supported on nine pillars, but after- 
wards of alabaster and green marbles limned 
with gold, on which rested a painted cover of 
wood, richly crested, which was drawn up, on St. 
Cuthbert’s day and on great festivals, at matins, 
high mass, and vespers, by means of a rope, to 
which sweet-sounding bells were attached. The 
shrine was provided with seats for sick folks, and 
adorned with precious metals, jewelry, rich 
hangings, and sumptuous offerings ; at the west 
end wasthealtar. On the north and south sides 
were relic aumbries. St. Cuthbert’s banner, a 
captured standard of Scotland, and similar flags, 
drooped over the aisles, whilst nine cressets, 
burning in front of the great marygold of the 
Nine Chapels, threw a soft light over the gold, 
the jewels, and colours, and threw out the marble 
reredos with fine effect to the eyes of the pil- 
grims entering from the nave. At Westminster, 
Ely, and Chester, the shrines still remain per- 
fect, and at St. Alban’s and Oxford the watching 
lofts of oak. At Ely, in 1378, the triforium was 
cut through to throw additional light on the 
shrine, as the aislo windows at Carlisle were 
enlarged for the benefit of the high altar, and 





“* By the Rev, Mackenzie B.C, Walcott, M.A, See pp 


429, 351, ante, 





the east windows of the nave at Norwich for 
giving additional light to the choir. 

The basement of Edward the Confessor’s 
shrine is of Purbeck marble, enriched with 
Roman mosaic, having on the north and south 
sides three niches for sick folk. Above them 
are panels filled in with mosaics, porphyry, and 
serpentine, inclosing the body of the Confessor. 
At the east end were two twisted pillars, and on 
the west a large slab, forming the reredos of the 
altar, and on the sides the sockets for its bank- 
ers or curtains, to prevent the access of air to 
the candles, and the remains of two pillar 
brackets for the statues of St. Edward and the 
pilgrim. Above all was a church-like shrine- 
cover. At Ely the shrine of St. Ethelburga con- 
sists of an open lower story and an upper 
stage of considerable height, decorated with 
niches, and once containing her body. The silver 
shrine, before the time of Bishop Nigel, profusely 
jewelled and covered with statues and crystal, 
inclosed the actual coffin, which was of marble. 
The entire structure, which had an altar, was 
enriched with a rood, a majesty of ivory, and 
silver tryptych studded with gems. The shrine 
of St. Werburgh, of the fourteenth century, at 
Chester, consists of a stone basement, having 
foliated arches, with canopied open lights above, 
and effigies in niches. Jocelyn of Brakelond 
has left on record a minute description of the 
shrine of St. Edmund and St. Edmund’s Bury ; 
and Stukely, in his “ Iter Curioswm,” has done 
the same work for that of St. Hugh, at Lincoln, 
where it was pyramidal, and supported a chest 
plated with gold. Of those of St. William at 
York, of St. Paulinus at Rochester, of St. John 
at Bridlington, of St. Chad at Lichfield, St. 
John at Beverley, St. Ethelbert at Hereford, St. 
Osmund at Salisbury, or of St. Richard at 
Chichester, we possess no details, except as 
regards the lighting, as to which, by an injunc- 
tion of Seffrid II., 1227, ten tapers quadrate were 
to burn round the shrine on great festivals, and 
on lesser feasts two round tapers at the shrine, a 
third at the tomb, and nine about the shrine. 

In some instances shrines occupied a subordi- 
nate position, as at Oxford. St. Frideswide’s 
was adjoining the north choir aisie. At Lincoln, 
where little St. Hugh’s was in the south choir 
aisle, Alderby’s silver shrine, of beaten silver 
set with diamonds and rubies, stood in the tran- 
sept. At Durham, Ven. Bede’s was in the gali- 
lee; at Hereford, that of Cantilupe occupied a 
transept aisle, like that of St. Amphibalus at 
St. ‘Alban’s, and St. Caradoc at St. David's. 
The basement is of Purbeck marble and free- 
stone, with effigies of Knights Templar in 
niches. The upper stage consists of a canopy 
resting on open arches. At Oxford, the watch- 
ing loft, of oak, which was attached to St. 
Frideswide’s shrine, is composed of two stories, 
the lower closed, resting on ‘the founder’s stone 
tomb, and the upper one open. At Rochester, 
St. William’s shrine was in the north arm of the 
choir transept, which, like the corresponding one 
on the south, was shut off from the central bay, 
containing St. Paulinus’s shrine, by curtains. At 
St. David’s, the saint’s shrine was merely a 
tomb, with quatrefoiled apertures for offerings 
on the north side of the choir; and at Gloucester, 
King Edward II.’s shrine is a superb canopied 
tomb in the same position, within a chantry. 
There is a bracket for the reception of offerings 
(the box or chest used for a similar purpose at 
Chichester is still preserved). At the entrance 
of the adjoining aisle is a stone lectern, at which 
a monk recited the story of the murdered king 
to the pilgrims. The convent declared that the 
abbey church might have been rebuilt, so great 
were the offerings made at the time. At Ripon, 
the tomb of St. Wilfrid was seen by Leland 
under the northernmost arch of the choir, next 
to the altar (his shrine stood in the aisle), and a 
red chest for offerings by the pilgrims was placed 
at its foot. Probably, the fridsteol stood near it. 
The so-called tomb of St. Theobald was pi 
the shrine to contain the bones of the early 
archbishops of Canterbury ; and at Peterborough 
a Norman coped shrine is preserved. On Scrope’s 
shrine, at York, were hung rings, hands, feet, 
hearts, and eyes, placed by persons who be- 
lieved that these parts had been cured by his 
prayers ; and ships and oars offered by sea- 
men; while silver rods served as barriers before 
the rich cloths on which the ornaments were 


Processional Path. — Spacium vel via proces- 
sionwm a retro altaris (W. Wyrc., p. 242, latus 
pone choruwm ; Mon. Anglic., 2nd edition, p. 995). 
The transverse aisle in square-ended churches 
is commonly doubled, as at Lichfield, or even 





tripled, as at Winchester and St. Mary Overye, 
in order to provide room for chapels, as well as 
a passage for processions. At Hereford, this 
aisle resembles a low transept, and the central 
bay is elongated into a lady chapel. At Romsey, 
it is single, and opened in a similar manner into 
a lady chapel, whilst the outer compartments 
form apsidal chapels. The word chapel is 
derived from chapelle (i. e., “ roofed”), a tent for 
divine service used by the French kings in their 
campaigns, in which they carried with them the 
relics, especially of St. Martin, enclosed in a 
“ cappa” or covering; hence the name of chap- 
lains for the priests who served with the army, 
and also celebrated in the oratories of the palace, 
in which during time of peace these shrines 
were deposited (Mayer, 1, § vii. p. 38; Scarfan- 
toni, lib. 1, t. iii. p. 12). The eastern screens at 
Fountains, the lady chapel of Hexham, and the 
Nine Altars of Durham,seem to have been further 
developments of the same idea, which appears 
also in the longitudinal lady chapel of Peter- 
borough. At Pershore, Tewkesbury, Westmin- 
ster, Gloucester, and Norwich, there are radiating 
chapels opening from the circular processional 
path. At St. David’s, by a unique arrangement, 
where we should expect a shrine we find a 
Trinity chapel, c. 1509, divided off from the 
processional path. 

The Lady Chapel.—The earliest lady chapel 
in England was that inthe western apse of Can- 
terbury, which was removed to the north aisle of 
the nave by Lanfranc ; and, finally, to the east 
side of the north arm of the transept, as that of 
St. Alban’s was in the Norman period, on the 
east side of the south arm, and also later at 
Worksop. The earliest lady chapel, as a sepa- 
rate building, can, scarcely be dated before the 
close of the twelfth, or rather the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It was in its ordinary 
position at the extreme east end, as at Lichfield, 
Hereford, Wells, Exeter, Chichester, Gloucester, 
Salisbury, being a chapel, or included under the 
same roof as the presbytery, as at York, Lincoln, 
Worcester, St. Paul’s, Selby, Howden, Hull, 
Hexham, and Carlisle. But there are excep- 
tions. At Rochester the presbytery absorbed it, 
and, as at Waltham, it is on the south side of 
the nave; at Bristol, Canterbury, and Oxford, it 
lies parallel with the north choir aisle; at Ely, 
as formerly at Peterborough, it is actually de- 
tached on that side; at Ripon, it is over the 
Chapter-house on the south side of the choir ; at 
Wimborne it was the south arm of the transept. 
At Bristol, there was, besides the older lady 
chapel just mentioned, a second later chapel at 
the east end. At Christchurch there is a chapel 
of St. Michael above the lady chapel, with stair 
turrets on either side. At St. Leu there is a 
chapel above the lady chapel. In the piers on 
each side of the western arch of the lady chapel 
at St. John’s, Chester, there are indications of 
staircases to an upper chapel, used for the exhi- 
bition of relics on certain festivals, with ascend- 
ing and descending stairs for the pilgrims. The 
common type of the Cistercian churches in this 
country was a square east end, without a pro- 
jecting lady chapel ; but it must be remembered 
that all were dedicated to St. Mary. At Lich- 
field, by Bishop Heyworth’s statutes, St. Chad’s 
chaplain sang the Matin mass at five a.m. daily in 
the lady chapel, and by Bishop Hacket’s statute, 
an early service was to be said at six a.m., for the 
convenience of small tradesmen, labourers, and 
servants. At Ripon, the lady loft is built ina 
second story, c. 1480. At Ottery it is entered 
under a screen and gallery. In the case of an 
apse the lady chapel was the central of three 
radiating chapels, as at Norwich, Gloucester, 
Battle, Reading; or more, as at Westminster, 
Tewkesbury, Pershore. A curious modification 
of the additional chapels is found at Norwich, 
where the smaller chantries were ranged on 
either side of the At Canterbury, 
the so-called Becket’s crown (the name being 
derived from the peculiar junction of the vaulk 
shafts) forms the eastern end. From its octago- 
nal form it probably was intended to form a 
baptistery : a detached building of this character 
is known to have stood at an earlier time on the 
south adjoining the eastern arm. The font of 

was of silver, and usually carried to 
Westminster on the occasion of royal christen- 
ings. In the cathedral of Drontheim there is a 
somewhat similar octagon, enclosed with screens 
of stone, c. 1311. 

The Crypt was the Christian’s burial place 
without the city (Frances, c. xxvi. p. 447), being 
a subterranean city of the dead ; and serving asa 
church (p. 448). Cemeteries within the city 
were made round the church after the reign of 
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Constantine (p. 449), and interments, at first 
permitted in the outer court itself, were of later 
introduction within the church. The first lay 
person buried inside a church was the Emperor 
Basil (n. 216, p. 458). Special exemptions, by 
canon law, were made for internal interment in 
the case of saints, bishops, canons, distinguished 
clergymen, abbots, monks, and lay patrons and 
benefactors, and eminently worthy laymen 
*(Mayer, i. 80). The crypt was a development 
also of the confessio, in which the martyr’s relics 
were enshrined in the basilica, in allusion to 
Rev. v. 9, and is so called by Eadmer (AS. ii. 
195). The crypts of Canterbury, Winchester, 
Gloucester, Rochester, Worcester, York, Rep- 
ton, were all founded before 1085; after that 
date they were not made, except as a continua- 
tion of former crypts, as at Canterbury and 
Rochester. Probably the construction of upper 
chapels and treasuries led to their disuse. For 
some reason unknown many Norman churches, 
‘such as Durham, and some, as Chichester, owing 
to an unfavourable site, have no crypt. Those 
of Christchurch are little known: they form 
three of very early date, one being situate 
under the presbytery and wings of the transept 
respectively. At St. Paul’s the crypt was called 


the Shrowds; at Canterbury it retains its old | 


name of Undercroft. The exceptional instance 
of an Early English crypt occurs at Hereford, 
and at Wimborne there is a crypt open to the 
choir aisles, which was a Decorated contrivance 
for creating this adjunct in a church which was 
never intended to have one. Occasionally we 
find a crypt under only a chapel, as at Waltham 
and Exeter; or occupying a portion of a nave 
aisle, as at Dorchester and Bosham; or beneath 
the chapter-house, as at Westminster and 
Wells. But the earliest crypts which we possess 
are those of Hexham and Ripon. In the former 
there were three entrances, one used exclusively 
by the priest serving at the altar, the others for 
the ascent and descent of the worshippers. On 
descending the central flight of stairs the pilgrim 
gained an antechamber, from which a view 
through a round-headed archway was per- 
mitted into a chapel containing the saint’s 
relics and altar. In the wall are three niches, 
with funnel-headed openings for lamps, a similar 
niche provided for light to the antechamber: 
the pilgrim, having performed his devotions, 
turned northwards into a similar small chamber, 
and by a vaulted passage on the north side of 
the chapel returned to the upper church. In 
the other crypt of St. Wilfrid, at Ripon, the 
passage on the north leads to the choir, while 
on the south the passage of the pilgrims con- 
ducts into the chapel, which has its altar and 
relic recesses and lamp niches: one of the latter 
had been perforated, and forms the well-known 
Needle, on which Camden is communicative 
and Fuller witty. At Oxford, in 1856, a 
small crypt with two recesses was discovered 


under the crossing. Another has been indicated | 


tory and well. At Rochester, the crypt of seven 
aisles, and not completed until the thirteenth 
century, was always square ended, and con- 
tained nine altars. Some water-drains and wall 
paintings remain, besides a small groined peni- 
tential cell, perfectly dark, and receiving air 
only from above by a small flue (the only access 
being by a stair in the thickness of the wall 
leading to the upper church) ; and also the so- 
called “ indulgence-chamber,” a large apartment 
reached by a wall-stair, and used to secrete the 
treasures in times of danger. No one was ad- 
mitted to this crypt except for mass. At Glon- 
cester there is a cruciform wall-recess of the 
same design ; and the chapels retain in several 
instances their drains. The entrances were 
from the transept. The crypt of Winchester 
contains a well. At Christ Church the crypt 
below the north wing of the transept was 
recently found to be full of bones. At Here- 
ford, the crypt under the lady chapel was 
appropriated as a charnel in the fifteenth 
century. 

Our minsters form a history of the country, of 
the progress of art and science, the varieties of 
costume of every class, and galleries of national 
worthies in the effigies which they contain. The 
spandrels of the aisle of Lichfield, the angel 
choir of Lincoln, the corbels of Manchester, and 
the minstrel gallery of Exeter, illustrate musical 
instruments ; the window framing of Canterbury, 
and the screens of Salisbury, Canterbury, and 
Westminster, metal works; the copes of Ely, 
Durham, Carlisle, Romsey, and Westminster 
exhibit the embroiderer’s art, once known 
throughout Europe as English work. The 
weapons at Canterbury of the Black Prince, 
at Westminster of Edward III. ; the portions of 
armour at Carlisle, York, and Chichester; the 
clocks of Exeter and Wells; the bishop’s 
rings at Winchester, Chichester, York, and Here- 
ford; the retables of Exeter, Norwich, West- 
minster, and Ripon; the cope and record chests 
of Chester, Westminster, and York ; the dyptych 
of Gloucester; the money trunks at Chichester 
and York; the horns of York and Carlisle; the 
font covers of Beverley, Selby,and Durham; the 
mappa mundi and portable shrine of Hereford ; 
panel paintings at Llandaff, Ripon, and Romsey ; 


ithe glass of Dorchester, Lincoln, Lichfield, 


Bristol, Exeter, York, Wells, Canterbury, Salis- 
bury; relics of St. Cuthbert at Durham; the 
staffs of York and Winchester ; the chalices and 
maze bowl of York; the old chairs of York, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Hereford, are all pre- 


artist, the architect, and the archzeologist, as the 
true models for imitation. The development of 
monuments would form a chapter in itself; 
ranging from the sepulchral cross of Ovin, 
the incised slab, the coped tomb, to the stel- 
lated canopies of Bristol, St. David’s, and 





Tewkesbury ; the high tomb with its weepers, 
the screened tomb, the chantry, the complete 


by Gunter at Peterborough. At Winchester, | chapel and double oratory; and embracing the n a 
a low arched doorway below the screen of the | cadaver, the low relief, the semi-effigies of} names of our architects, is, that the works 


feretory led down to the relic chamber, which | 
was in consequence called the Holy Hole. The 
Norman crypts form large subterranean churches, 
and ordinarily were apsidal ; that of Canterbury, 
1096, was filled with altars. In the centre was 
the altar of St. Mary, below the high altar of 
the presbytery, and enclosed with perpendicular 
stone screens. The bracket, image niche, and 
rings for suspending lamps, still remain, as well 
as the aumbries, and drains of some other altars. 
Two flights of stairs on the west, and two addi- 
tional flights communicating with the transept, 
gave ample means of access. Besides some 
interesting paintings in tempera, there is a large 
recess for the preservation of relics and treasures 
in times of danger. In this, as in the three 
other apsidal crypts, Winchester, 1079; Wor- 
cester, 1084; Gloucester, 1089, the processional 
paths round the east end; Worcester has three 
rows of intermediate pillars (Gloucester and 
Canterbury having two, Winchester but one) in 
the central alley, and in each aisle a dividing 
range. From the central pillar and radiating 
vault of the eastern apse of the crypt, the idea 
of the central pillar of the chapter-house has 
been supposed to have taken its origin. At 
Canterbury the crypt follows the lines of the 
eastern limb of the church, at Gloucester the 
transept and choir foundations. At St. Paul’s, 
in the west end of the Shrowds, was the Jesus 
Chapel, where the Apostles’ mass was sung daily 
at four or five a.m., and the eastern portion 
formed St. Faith’s Church. The crypt of York 
is of four aisles, with a transept, and is ap- 





proached by two staircases ; it contains a lava- 


Lichfield and Worcester, the brasses of Carlisle, 
St. Alban’s, Ely, Dorchester, Manchester, Here. 
ford, Salisbury, and Westminster. 

Time will not admit, and deference to the 
professional architect would forbid, any details 
with respect to the marvellous transformation of 
a Norman into a Perpendicular nave at Win- 
chester; to the curious method by which the 
Norman walls of Gloucester were hung with 
later work; the remarkable proofs of a per- 
manent body of local masons offered at Wells ; 
the identity between the skeleton vaultings seen 
in Bristol and St. David’s; or the parallel arrange- 
ments in the eastern portion of the latter cathe- 
dral and Sherborne. 

An interesting inquiry might be prosecuted 
into the determination of the names of the actual 
designers of our minsters. We can point, indeed, 
to Wykeham at Winchester, to Elias de Dereham 
at Salisbury, to Richard of Saxmundham, and 
Alan de Walsingham at Ely ; we are enabled to 
recover the names of “ Walket,” custos and pro- 
curator fabrice, in the thirteenth century, at 
Chichester; and of Horton at Gloucester, as 
supervisor operis. It is, however, an unpractical 
study at this period: we can no longer expect 
the clergy, as the monks of Gloucester, to con- 
struct vaulting with their own hands ; and it will 
be our wisest course to delegate our future works 
of restoration or construction to those eminent 
men who, by deep study and careful inquiry, 
and long experience, are no followers of the 
destructive Wyatt of the last century, or his 
more recent and less excusable and far less able 
imitators, but the true and earnest conservators | 





cious memorials of the past, invaluable to the | 


of the sacred trust confided to them. I am quite 
sure that these are the very persons who would 
be the first to desire the co-operation, advice, 
and supervision of the clerical guardians of the 
fabric as those most familiar with the suitable 
arrangements. 

According to a Parliamentary return recently 
issued, 5007. was granted for the restoration of 
York Minster in 1841, by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and 2,9387. 18s. 10d. for Ripon 
Cathedral in 1842. Under the authority of 
orders in council of several dates given below, 
the following chapters transferred to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners their corporate estates 
in consideration of the annexed sums :—Bristo}, 
June 7, 1862, 6,0001.; Canterbury, August 6, 
1862, 20,0001.; Carlisle, November 10, 1852, 
15,0001.; Salisbury, October 11, 1861, 10,0001. ; 
Winchester, April 16, 1861, 5,0001.; and Wor- 
cester, November 29, 1859, 15,3001.; total, 
71,3001. With respect to the chapter of Worces- 
ter, it is noted that “the commissioners, being 
possessed of a lease for lives under the chapter, 
| agreed to pay to the chapter for the addition of 
| two lives, in the place of two that had died, a 

fine of 5,160I., the chapter undertaking that the 
‘whole of it should be appropriated towards the 
repair of the fabric.” Rochester, St. David’s, 
| St. Asaph’s, and Norwich are the only cathedrals 
still left neglected. 
Every accessory is now carefully studied ; the 
recumbent effigy, the inscribed brass, the memo- 
| rial window, are revivals of the last few years. 
| Still it is to be feared, with too much reason, 
'that very many of our so-called restorations 
| have been merciless reconstructions, and not, 
what they ought to have been, repairs when in- 
dispensable without disturbance of that which 
could have been and ought to have been reve- 
rentially retained. 
| For the prevention of similar outrages, we 
' must look, I believe, not, as has been supposed, 
to the appointment of a Government inspector 
of public monuments, but to the force of popular 
| opinion, and the education of every class in all 
that relates to art, an office signally belonging to 
the designs of this museum. 

The interiors of our minsters give evidence to 
that wonderful transition which tentatively, for 
constructional reasons, at first, and afterwards 
eagerly, by an improving taste and a noble 
hardihood, exchanged the Norman flat ceiling of 
wood, Titanic round arches, and massive pillars, 
for the pointed arch, the shafted column, the 
coved vault of later styles. We wonder at the 
life, the prolific ingenuity, the elevation of de- 
votion, which form the glorious characteristics 
| of these structures; but the solution is, they were 
| built mainly by free-will offerings and free 
labour, while, as soon as one part was completed, 
they rose, not as the first temple, in silence, but 
| with the simultaneous sound of the axe and 
| workman’s tool, and the almost ceaseless chant- 
| ing of the service of God. The true reason, I 
| believe, why we can now ascertain few of the 











gradually passed from the hands of ecclesiastics 
into those of fraternities of artisans—artisans, or 
artists, I say, for art can never be dissociated 
from the actual workman—directed by a lay 
master of the works, the clerical treasurer being 
still the master of the fabric and its funds. 
They had but one object,—layman or clerk—to 
work so as to raise upon earth structures least 
unworthy of their lofty destination : their work 
was in common, one and all together; but the 
glory of its inspiration they gave to God only. 
With them, laborare est orare, or, as the statutes 
of Hereford say, “ No work without devotion, no 
devotion without work.” Their great ideal was 
yearning towards heaven, towards what is in- 
finite and everlasting; and they have left its 
impress on the breadth of the vast aisles, the 
soaring height of vaults, the inexhaustible multi- 
plicity of never-ending and ever-varying views, 
extending in every direction, and stimulating 
alike imagination, sacred love, and devotion. 

Grand, indeed, are the majestic avenues of the 
pillars of stone; the tempered hue cast by the 
stained glass; the glittering lights—grand the 
results of the taste, hardihood, and skill of archi- 
tect, carpenter, mason, goldsmith, embroiderer, 
glass-stainer, worker in iron and brass, simul- 
taneously labouring in unison! Grand are those 
two great voices of the church—the music of the 
organs, and the soft thunder of the bells ; grand 
all the exquisite beauty of the solemn worship 
hallowing the place! but on these points we 
must be silent here. 

Still we may point to the interior of a Gothic 
minster as being the first exclusively Christian 
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building which ever gathered under one roof all 
worshippers ; catholic, indeed, and each a true 
church of the people, as being the joint product 
of layman and clerk, and the long unbroken 
work of many generations, so uninterrupted 
even now; and also of that style which, what- 
ever differences there may be in designating its 
gradations, or elucidating its origin, is truly the 
Medieval style of England—indigenous, national 
-~in which an honest pride at home is centred, 
and on which our real architectural reputation 
rests abroad. It has grown with this country’s 


‘growth, and shall last, I trust, until the great 


globe itself and its gorgeous temples shall 
crumble into dust, and they who erected and 
wrought, and they who worshipped in them, 
shall pass into that great city wherein there is 
no other temple but God Himself. 

Whilst I advocate the retention of all that is 
ancient and of worth in the past, and its guard- 
ianship by us for the fature, let me add the con- 
viction which relates to the present, that our 
cathedrals; are now once more being made 
available and inviting to the largest congrega- 
tions which can be accommodated, and so be- 
coming, what they are in constitution and 
design, not only the ornaments of our cities, but 
each the central parish and mother-church of 
the entire diocese (Frances, oc. xv., n. 173 ; xvi., 
n. 16; xxi., n. 17; Mayer, i. § 3, p. 35). They 
are no longer regarded as a college-chapel, or 
church of the close, instead of the church of 
counties, and the models for parish churches 
(Mayer, i. 47) ; but with a ritual celebrated in 
its highest and most musical form, with open 
doors for the reception of all comers, with capa- 
city for fulfilling the largest diocesan require- 
ments, and as far as possible enabling every 
worshipper to see and hear; in one word, they 
are fulfilling the great want of the period, and 
being recognised as the free and frequented 
churches of the people. 








THE BRADFORD RESERVOIRS. 


THE Waterworks Committee of the Bradford 
ion have before them the report of 
Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., to Sir George Grey, 
giving the resulis of his recent inspection of 
the various reservoirs belonging to the cor- 
poration. The report concludes thus :-—“ That 
the Bradford reservoirs, conduits, aqueducts, 
and other works have been well devised; 
and, with the exceptions of leakages at 
Doe-park reservoir and at Barden, appear to be 
well executed. That the rule as to the bywash 
space adopted by the engineer in proportion to 
the area of the several grounds is ample. That 
outlet culverts and valve wells destgned by Mr. 
Leather on the Bradford reservoirs are very 
much to be preferred to cast-iron pipes laid 
h or under the deepest part of the em- 
bankment. That reservoir embankments are 
liable to subside for several years after they 
have been made. That such subsidence should 
be immediately attended to, so as to preserve 
the embankment at the full height above the 
overflow, as designed by the engineer. That at 
all reservoirs where water is impounded by the 
embankment, as at Doe Park and other large 
reservoirs, there should be a night and day 
watchman or attendant. Below Doe Park are 
working colliery shafts within reach of a flood 
such as occurred at Sheffield. There is much 
valuable property on the stream below. This 
reservoir at the time of inspection was in a dan- 
gerous state; and the utmost care should be 
taken to make the work of its embankment 
secure so as to avoid risk in future. This latter 
remark applies also to Barden reservoir embank- 
ment. 








WORKS SELECTED ALREADY BY PRIZE. 


HOLDERS IN THE ART UNION OF 
LONDON. 
From. the 1 Academy.—Symbola Sacra, by 


Cooper, 171.; The Footbri at Binstead, Isle 
of Wight, J. Godet, 171.; The Straw-yard, J. F. 
Herring, 171. 10s.; The River Mole, Leather- 
head, H. B. Gray, 201.; Mont Blanc from Servoz, 
E. A. Pettitt, 201.; Kenilworth, H. J. Pidding, 
201.; A Path thro’ a Welsh Wood, H. J. Bod- 
dington, 251.; Scotch Collies, G. W. Horlor, 
251.°; Going to Market, A. F. Rolfe, 25l.; Vir- 
ginia Water, C. Smith, 25/.; On the River Tavy, 
near Bramble Tor, Devon, W. Williams, 261. 10s.; 
Off the Coast of Berwick, J. Burrell, 351.; The 
Sempstress, Mrs. C. Gray, 35l.; The Head of 
Loch?Ard, A. Panton, 351. ; Mountain River View, 
Merionethshire, J. C. Ward, 351.; The Frozen 
Ferry, G. A. Williams, 351.; Flowers from Na- 
ture, W. Anderson, 361. 15s.; St. Michael’s 
Mount, Penzance, J. J. Wilson, 401.; Dover from 
the East, J. J. Wilson, 401.; Candebec, on the 
Seine, W. W. Deane, 421. ; Trial Scene, Merchant 
of Venice, A. B. Donaldson, 501.; Scene on the 
Coast of Scotland, J. Henzell,75l.; On the Quay 
at Ambleteuse, East of Boulogne, J. J. Wilson, 
75l.; The tta at Henley-on-Thames, A. 
Clint, 1501.; The Pastor’s Visit, W. Crosby, 
1501. 

From the British Institution—Shipping off 
Mount’s Bay, H. K. Taylor, 201.; In the Pass of 
St. Gotthard, A. W. Williams, 1001.; Stone- 
thwaite Bridge, J. Peel, 501.; An Italian Vine 
Trellis, F. Dillon, 251.; Am Fenster, L. C. Henley, 
25l.; Going to the Harvest Field, H. Moore, 
25!.; View near Tamerton, Devon, W. Pitt, 251. 

From the Water Colour Society—The Time of 
Roses, F. Smallfield, 1001.; Guernsey Peasant 
Children, O. Oakley, 351.; Grandfather and his 
Pets, W. Collingwood, 201.; Distant View of 
Namur, W. Callow, 201. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
~—Cockermouth, Cumberland, D. H. McKewan, 
65l.; La Grande Péche, E. H. Wehnert, 401. ; 
Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey, E. Richardson, 401.; 
The Wreckers, J. G. Philp, 251.; Sophia, J. 
Absolon, 311. 10s.; Entrance to Tintern Abbey, 
J. Chase, 21l.; At Interlachen, Switzerland, 
Jas. Fahey, 181. 10s.; Spring Flowers, Mrs. 
Duffield, 131, 13s. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Keirfield 
on the Allan, W. B. Brown, 35l.; Moorland 
Scene, E. T. Crawford, 201.; A Summer Day at 
Donne, J. Smart, 201.; The Mill-dam, J. W. 
Oakes, 141. 14s. 








TRELAND. 


On the South Mall, Cork, at the corner of 
Warren’s-place, facing the Corn Exchange and 
Anglesea Bridge, the Provincial Banking Com- 
pany are erecting a commodious branch estab- 
lishment, in the Palladian style, which will pre- 
sent a frontage of 163 feet. The material used 
on the exterior is the limestone of the district. 
The chief carved work, however, will be exe- 
cuted in Portland stone. Above a rusticated 
basement, broken by moderate projections and 
an arcade with boldly-carved keystones, contain- 
ing windows, niches, and a central doorway, a 
Corinthian order of three-quarter columns is 
carried around the two exposed sides of the 
building, having a rich entablature with modil- 
lion cornice, crowned by a panelled attic over 
each intercolumniation or bay, a semicircular 
panel for bas-relief and foliage. The semicircu- 
lar heads of the first-floor windows, sixteen in 
all, will be filled with the coats of arms, in cut 
stone, of the principal commercial towns of Ire- 
land. A pediment surmounts three intercolum- 
niations in the middle of the South Mall front. 
The course at the level of the capitals will be 
executed in Portland stone, enriched with carved 
festoons of flowers, slung from capital to capital. 

The interior of the public office will be of a 


Mr. Pierce is clerk of works. 

Extensive additions are at present being 
to the t in the Phoenix Park, 
Dablin. The new w comprise an officer's 
mess-building, with dwelling apartments for eight 


made 





sub-inspectors'; also dormitories for sixty cavalry 





men, with stables to accommodate the same 
number of horses. 

The style is of an eclectic character. Consi- 
derable freedom is exhibited in the treatment of 
the details. While the chief of the walling is of 
yellow bricks, coloured materials, red and black 
brick, and tiles are introduced. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday (the 13th inst.) at the House in 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
T. Roger Smith. 

The special business brought under notice had 
reference to certain alterations in the rules of 
the Association, and also included the con- 
sideration of the report of the delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting of the Architec- 
tural Alliance. 

It was proposed that in future the election of 
members should be decided by show of hands 
instead of ballot, except in any case in which 
any member intimated a desire that a ballot 
should be taken. Some discussion ensued upon 
the propriety of the alteration, the mover of the 
resolution in favour of the change asserting that 
the ballot consumed much valuable time, while 
no case had ever occurred of a candidate being 
rejected; and the opponents of the change dwell- 
ing upon the desirability of maintaining the 
ballot as a safeguard to prevent the admission 
of candidates who might be ineligible. Ulti- 
mately, however, the alteration was agreed to 
without a division, on the understanding that 
any member was to have the privilege of publicly 
or privately demanding a ballot. 

The next subject introduced was the desira- 
bility of altering the time of meeting from eight 
o'clock to half-past seven; and the time of 
adjournment from ten to half-past nine. After 
some discussion, a motion to that effect was put 
from the Chair and agreed to. 

Mr. L. W. Ridge (Hon. Secretary) having 
brought up the report of the delegates to the 
Architectural Alliance, 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (Hon. Secretary) read the 
resolution agreed to by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation, assisted by some of the senior members, 
on the scale of architectural charges as proposed 
by the Alliance at their meeting in July last. It 
was to the following effect :— 

‘That the Architectural Association has carefully 
examined the list of ¢ proposed by the Alliance, 
and approves of the i uction of a clause stating the 
custom of ing a reduced ————. in certain 
districts, with reference to mills and other large and 

buildings, though 


simple the custom does not obtain in 
London. also rove of a revision of the charges 


mentioned by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
for valuations,—a subject, however, which ought not to 
be omitted from a complete list of charges. 
cordially approve of the clause with reference to 
tities, and do not object to the other variations 
the list of the Institute, but they think in each of those 
cases it would be most injurious to the profession to have 
two published lists of charges, and they would therefore 
recommend, that on these subjects a conference be ob- 
tained in the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
order that both the present provincial practice as regards 
the first mentioned, and the special importance of the last 
mentioned subject may be more fully represented in 


a list of charges a for the protection and use of the 
whole ion. The Committee have certain 
modifications in the details of the pro Alliance scale 





which are recommended to the consideration of the dele- 
gates.” 


The Chairman in moving the adoption of the 
foregoing resolution, observed that the charges 
of the Alliance were substantially those of the 
Institute with certain modifications. The latter 
were the points which the Association had now to 
consider. Many of the delegates attending the last 
meeting of the Alliance found that the London 
charges, as laid down by the Institute, were not 
such as would suit the districts in which their 


23 and 3 per cent. Again, with respect to valua- 
i i considered that the custom in the 


been proposed. With respect to taking 
quantities, in some parts of the country archi- 


‘ tects took them out themselves, and in many 


districts it was held that the “ quantities 


unknown to the employer. The committee 
of the Association, to whom these points had 
been referred, had considered the matter with 
much care and deliberation, and had agreed to 
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the resolution now submitted for the approval of 
the meeting. 

After a short discussion, in which Mr. Blashill, 
Mr. Henry, Mr. Ridge, and other gentlemen took 
part, the resolution was agreed to nem. con. 

The following gentlemen were subsequently 
elected delegates on behalf of the Association 
to the ensuing meeting of the Alliance :—Mr. 
T. R. Smith, Mr. Blashill, Mr. Rickman, and 
Mr. Bunker. 

The Chairman announced, that on Saturday, 
the 28th inst., the members of the Association 
would be afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
the works of the new Langham Hotel, in Port- 
land-place. 

The next subject for the class of design is a 
Baptistery; and on the 27th inst. Mr. J. W. 
Penfold was to read a paper on “ Metropolitan 
Improvements.” 








LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Here, in the heart’s coreof London—the habitat 
of the stranger, and the centre of traffic—a place 
long noted for exhibitions—where trade, theatres, 
and taverns are compacted together,—there is an 
open space which in any other city would be 
prized and kept neat, if not adorned with planta- 
tions, statuary, and fountains; and yet it has 
been suffered to remain for years a disgrace to 
the metropolis ! 

It might be supposed that the recent Act in this 
respect, empowering vestries and corporate bodies, 
should save the chief squares from disfigurement, 
waste, and pollution ; still, no attempt has been 
made by the busy occupiers of valuable abodes 
and magazines surrounding this square to im- 
prove the ravaged condition of the inclosure, 
which not many years back shone in luxuriant 
blossom, and was not then an inappropriate 
locale for the equestrian statue in the centre. 

The wreck of an iron railing still stands in 
frame, with breaches on all sides for the ad- 
mission of idle boys; a few of the shrubs survive 
the dissolution of the Great Globe; and the 
mutilated statue, with one leg, astride a goblin 
horse on three legs, propped by stakes, serves as 
a mockery of royalty ! 

One is tempted to ask, is the condition of this in- 
closure of novalue to the warm tradesmen and resi- 
dents who look down upon its disgusting ruin ? And 
would not the repair and ornamentation of the 
space, ata trifling cost, too, enhance the value of 
all the surrounding property ? Little as the blot 
may be, it is a national stigma. A pleasant 
visitor of the Sablonniére insists that the effigy is 
not a wreck of the Royal George, but the Cockney 
boys’ idol Guy Fawkes, en permanence ; and that 
on every 5th of November the figure winks an 
eye, and the horse wags his tail. Whatever it 
may be, the square has truly gone Wylde. “ 

M. 








AN APOLOGY FOR SHAMS. 


Sir,—Of invectiveagainst shams we have more 
than enough, for the most of it seems to be no 
other than downright hypocrisy, or else down- 
right stupidity. To speak of all deception, how- 
ever innocent and agreeable it may be, as being 
arrant falsehood and lying; to denounce, as 
some have done, the graining of doors and other 
imitations of more costly materials, as deserving 
to be put into the same category with fraudu- 
lent impositions—with that of forging bank 
notes, or, perhaps, a will—betrays a very queer 
sort of morality—pharisaical scrupulosity greatly 
overacted—a sort of conscientio 80 ex- 
quisitely fine as to be as delicate, consequently 
as flimsy and fragile, as a veritable cobweb. It 
is, in short, the very caricature of moral con- 
Bcientiousness. One thing which cannot possi- 
bly be denied by any person of common sense is 
that good—nay, even very superior—taste may 
be shown, be the means employed for exhibiting 
it ever so cheap, just as the reverse may be 
ostentatiously paraded with the most expensive 
materials. Where the general effect is not only 
pleasing, but, perhaps, even captivating, the 
taking exception to innocent licences, as graining 
and similar deceptions,seems to me to argue a sad 
lack of sesthetic sensibility. What would be paltry 
in a patrician palace may be morethan pardonable 
—even praiseworthy,—in an every-day parlour, 
provided it be done with discreet reserve. “Are we 
even to have no cakes and ale because thou (John 
Ruskin) art virtuous (over-much)?” What that 
writer himself, who has inveighed so grandilo- 
quently against the sin of burying the souls of 
workmen, says is that at any rate the graining of 





doors requires on the part of the workman some- 
what more of artistic skill, or skilled labour, than 
does the mere mechanical drudgery of smearing 
it over with one uniform coat of paint. 

Many will dissent from what is here said; but 
no matter, I am prepared to meet them all, how- 
ever many, and however formidable, they may 
be in the columns of the Builder. 

Art Lover. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Uplowman (Devon).—The parish church, which 
has been under repair for nearly twelve months, 
has been re-opened for divine service. The 
church for some years was in a very dilapidated 
state, and apprehensions being felt for its sta- 
bility, Mr. Hayward was called in to examine 
the structure. He found the piers and arches 
between the nave and aisle to be considerably 
out of the upright, partly occasioned by the 
thrust of the old roof, but still more by that of 
the chancel-arch, which was in a crippled and 
even dangerous state. The re-construction of 
this arch was imperatively necessary, and that 
of the piers and arches almost as much so. The 
roof was in a condition which would not admit 
of its being taken down and put up again; and, 
in case funds could not be raised for new roofs, 
the architect advised that tie-rods of iron should 
be applied to restrain all further thrust, and to 
wait until money could be obtained for replacing 
the old with new work. Happily, this has been 
accomplished without waiting. The chancel was 
past repair. The church was filled with pews 
4 feet high, and disfigured by a heavy gallery at 
the western end. It being determined to restore 
the church in a r manner, a contract was 
entered into with Mr. Wood, of Lurley, near 
Tiverton, for rebuilding the piers and arches, 
new roof to the nave and aisle, new seats, and 
the restoration of the windows. While this was 
in progress, the rector determined on rebuilding 
the chancel. The cost of the resoration has 
been defrayed partly by rate and partly by gifts, 
the largest contributor being Mr. Troyte, of 
Huntsham. The direction of the works was 
placed in Mr. Hayward’s hands. The church is 
heated by an apparatus of Messrs. Haden’s, 
fixed in a stove-room beneath the vestry. All 
the windows in the church are filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Wailes, of Newcastle. The 
eastern one is given by a few friends, in memory 
of the late Mr. Commissioner Bere, the father of 
the present rector: that on the south is a memo- 
rial to the Rev. S. Pidsley, formerly rector, by 
his widow; and the corresponding one on the 
north is a gift of old friends and schoolfellows 
of the present rector. 

Plymouth.—The parish church of Charles, 
still by many called “ New Church,” has been 
partially restored and re-opened. The committee 
placed the restoration or rather improvement, 
of the church, in the hands of Mr. Hine, archi- 
tect, under whose direction the north and south 
porches have been erected, dormer windows of 
improved character introduced in the roof in 
place of the former unsightly ones, and the 
whole interior has undergone a complete change. 
The most notable features of the interior are the 
new reredos and communion-rails, and the 
stained-glass windows of the chancel. The large 
east window is the workmanship of Mr. Bell, of 
Bristol: the lower portions are occupied with 
foliated geometrical patterns, and above in the 
tracery are the Salvator Mundi, and a circle of 
angels in adoration. The side windows are by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, and are 
family memorials, representing the Resurrection 
of Christ, and the parable of the Good Samaritan. 


Messrs. Call & Pethick were the general con-/| port 


tractors. The reredos, which is of Caen stone 
and marble, was made by Mr. Bovey, and the 
communion rails by Messrs. Hart & Son, of 
London. Mr. P. Marshall supplied the gas- 
fittings, and the painter’s work was executed by 
Mr. Thomas, of Stonehouse. 

Eccles (Manchester).—The tender of Mr. W. 
Huddleston has been accepted in a private com- 
petition under Mr. Scott, for the erection of a 
church and parsonage for Mr. J. Sootle, at the 
Weaste, Eccles, for upwards of 8,0001., exclusive 
of boundary walls. 

Collyhurst.—We are requested to state that 
the gas standards, brackets, and cornice in the 
Albert Memorial Church here were designed 
and executed by Mr. J. W. Dovey, of Man- 
chester. 

Cockermouth.—The new church, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid on the 29th of July, 








last year, is so far advanced towards completion 


that the work, as regards the masonry, is 
finished, and the first timbers have been laid. 
In order to celebrate this event, the workmen 
and their friends, to the number of seventy and 
upwards, met at the Sun Inn, Cockermouth, and 
partook of a substantial dinner. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. H. L. Puxley, and the vice- 
chair by Mr. H. Faithful, of Cockermouth. Mr. 
Wood proposed the health of Mr. Bruce, the 
architect of the church; who proposed the health 
of the contractors, Messrs. Cape & Hepworth. 
The vice-chairman pro “The Workmen,” 
= with the names of Messrs. Thompson & 
er. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Canterbury. — The new Union Chapel in 
Watling-street is now nearly completed. The 
building has been erected by Mr. Lancefield, 
contractor, of this city ; the architect being Mr. 
W. F. Poulton, of Reading. The materials of 
construction are Kentish rag stone, in courses, 
and Bath stone dressings, the style being of a 
mixed order, but with Gothic points and win- 
dows. The width of the chapel internally is 
38 feet 3 inches, and the length from the front 
wall to the back of the organ recess, 66 feet. 
The ceiling is flattened in the centre, with canted 
sides, the height from the floor being about 28 
feet. The inside of the roof is divided into 
panels by wooden ribs, in which are inserted 
lights. The walls and ceiling panels are deco- 
rated with distemper work, which, together with 
the other wooden ornaments, are stained. There 
is accommodation in the chapel for 500 persons. 
Underneath and occupying the whole are school 
and class rooms. The total cost of the erection, 
inclusive of lighting, fencing, schools, &c., is 
about 2,1001. 

Levenshulme (Lancashire).—The corner-stone 
of a new chapel, in connexion with the United 
Methodist Free Church, has been laid at Levens- 
hulme, by Sir James Watts. The site of the 
chapel is immediately contiguous to the high 
road. The chapel will accommodate 300 on the 
ground-floor, and about thirty in the singers’ 
gallery. Vestries, apparatus room, &c., will be 
built at the back. The design is Italian, of the 
thirteenth century ; and the leading features are 
a square brick tower, with splayed pilasters and 
slated spire, 85 feet high, with open belfry, 





having a series of pointed arches resting upon 
cast-iron columns with foliated capitals and stone 
springers. The front elevation (to Stockport- 
jroad) has a two-light traceried stone window, 
| with four-light window underneath, the whole 
set in a deep recess with splayed jambs and 
| arch. The various window arches are formed 
| with red splayed and blue bricks alternately. 
| The roofs have “lunettes” and bands of green 
slates. Hartley’s diamond embossed glass wilt 
be inserted in the windows, which are made to 
open. There will be a platform and communion, 
but no pulpit: the pews are without doors: a 
portion of the roof-timbers will be exposed below 
the ceiling line, and these, with all other wood- 
work, will be stained and varnished. The chapel 
will be built of machine-made bricks, with 
dressings of Halifax stone. The committee pur- 
pose, when the funds permit, to erect detached 
schools, with class-rooms, land sufficient for the 
purpose having been secured. The chapel, with 
its entire fittings, heating apparatus, &c., will 
cost 1,2001. The architects are Messrs. Whyatt 
& Redford, of Manchester.——The foundation 
stone of a New Wesleyan Methodist chapel has 
also been laid at Levenshulme. The site is an 
open plot of ground, on the right of the Stock- 
ome nearly opposite the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. The style of the building will be English 
Gothic, of the ical period. Thechapel is 
to be completed and ready for occupation early 
next spring, and it is intended to add a ministers 
house and school adjoining, for which 
land has been secured. The cost of the chapel 
will be 2,4001., and altogether about 3,0001. wil} 
be required. The contract has been given toa 
Stockport firm. The architects are Messrs. Paull 
& Ayliffe, Manchester. : 

Stockport. — A new Congregational chapel is 
to be erected in Wellington-road South, in place 
of the Orchard-street chapel, which is too small 
for the congregation, and has become impaired. 
The Bicentenary Committee are likely to aid in 
the erection, and 7001. have already been sub- 
scribed. . 

Dewsbury.—A new chapel is to 
be erected at Dewsbury, near Wakefield. Mr. 
M. Oldroyd gives the land, and his firm have 
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promised 3,0001. towards the erection of the 


edifice. 


Tadcaster.—The foundation-stone of a new) brickwork surrounds the school part of the 


Primitive Methodist chapel, with school-room, 
has been laid. The chapel, &c., is to cost 8001. 
Mr. J. Wright, of Hull, is the architect, and the 
contractors of the building are Mr. E. Bilbrough, 
of Tadcaster; Mr. D. Whitfield, and Mr. G. Bailey, 
of Wetherby. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Henley-on-Thames.—The schools at Kidmore 
End, Oxon, having been recently enlarged, and a 
mistress’s house, &c., erected, from designs by 
Mr. Horace Jones, architect to the city of Lon- 
don, at a cost of 6001., have been formally re- 
opened by the bishop of the diocese. 

Balcombe.—In connexion with St. Nicholas’s 
College, a movement is going forward for the 
erection of new buildings at Ardingly, near Bal- 
combe, to accommodate the third, or Lower 
Middle Schools, for education after the manner 
of the great public schools, and at the lowest 
practicable cost. The portion first to be built, 
for reception of 200 boys, has been contracted 
for at 4,6001. Earl Granville is expected to lay 
the first stone. 

Weymouth.—The new building for the grammar 
schools has been commenced on a site near St. 
John’s Church, on the Dorchester-road. The 
plans are by Mr. Crickmay, of Weymouth, ar- 
chitect. 

Kidderminster.—The new schools for the Inde- 
pendents have been opened. The staircase and 
doorways are wide, affording means for ready 
exit: the seats are heated by warm-air appa- 
ratus. There is one large room for evening 
lectures, public meetings, and school purposes, 
on the second floor: the ground floor has six 
class-rooms, and a larger room, which will hold 
120, for prayer and other meetings ; a side room 
for a library; and a minister's vestry, which 
opens into the chapel, where some slight im- 
provements have also been made. About 2,0001. 
will be required to pay for the rooms, of which 
more than 1,3001. is in hand. The architect was 
Mr. A. Johnson, of Birmingham; and the con- 
tract has been carried out by Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Derby. 

Trecastle (South Wales).—A national school 
building has been erected here. The building 
comprises a room 51 feet long by 20 feet broad 
and 16 feet high, with a class-room 18 feet by 
15 feet, of similar height, forming a wing at the 
east end. Over the entrance a tower is erected, 
which contains a clock and bell, supplied by Mr. 
R. Webb, Brecon. There is a house for the 
schoolmaster, and also a playground attached to 
the school. 

Mellor (Derbyshire).—New parish schools and 
teachers’ house are about to be built here. The 
site and a liberal contribution have been given 
by one of the chief landed proprietors in the 
district. The new schools are shortly to be 
begun, from designs prepared by Mr. J. Medland 
Taylor, of Manchester, architect. 

Stanley.—New schools have been opened here. 
The building, designed by Messrs. Hine & Evans, 
of Nottingham, is in the Gothic style. The 
entire cost of the building, with needful fittings, 
is over 3001. There is accommodation for 136 
children. Mr. Brown was the builder. 

Harborne (Staffordshire).—The members of the 
congregation worshipping in the Baptist chapel, 
Harborne, have for a lengthof time felt the need of 
a suitable building in which the instruction of the 
children constituting the schools in connexion 
with it might be carried on. Accordingly, con- 
tributions were solicited, and the building fund 
being speedily guaranteed, Mr. Phipson, archi- 
tect, was intrusted with the preparation of the 
design, and Mr. Mathews, builder, with the 
carrying out of the undertaking. A suitable site 
was obtained immediately at the rear of the 
chapel, and the foundations having been put in, 
the ceremony of laying the corner stone has just 
taken place. The new school-house will be a 
building, in red brick, with blue brick dressings, 
and will accommodate some two hundred. Its 
cost will be about 2201. 

Crowle (Lincolnshwre).—The new schools re- 
cently erected in this parish have been opened. 
The plans and estimates were obtained from Mr. 
Hopkins, consulting architect to the Worcester 
Diocesan Society, and the contract for building 
sent in by Mr. Shelswell, of Worcester, was 
accepted. Accommodation is provided for up- 
wards of 100 children, including infants. It is 
built of brick, with Bath stone dressings, and 


the doors and windows. A band of ornamental 

building, a residence for the master and mistress 
being at the western end, and the whole is 
enclosed in a brick and stone fence. The prin- 
cipal room is 42 feet long by 18 feet wide, with 
a steep-pitched roof of open timber, the prin- 
cipals resting upon stone corbels. In the east 
wall is a Decorated window, and there are square- 
headed mullioned windows in the side wall. 
There is also a class-room, with lofty roof, and 
lighted by a three-light trefoil-headed window, 
and a cloak-room, entrance-hall and porched 
doorway. The entire cost was between 700I. 
and 8001. 

St. Anthony's, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The new 
national schools at this manufacturing village 
are now nearly completed. The building is in 
the Elizabethan style, of brick, with stone 
dressings, plain in external appearance. The 
school and class-rooms will accommodate 200 
scholars, and the total cost will be about 700l., 
exclusive of the site, which, together with a 
liberal pecuniary contribution, has been given 
by Sir Walter and Lady James, the owners of 
the estate. The buildings consist of a school- 
room, 65 feet by 18 feet, having a wing or tran- 
sept on the north, 25} feet by 18 feet, anda 
class-room, 18 feet by 13 feet. Two extensive 
playgrounds, with the usual offices, are attached. 
The addition of a teacher’s residence is contem- 
plated. Mr. 8. Oswald is the architect. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Luton (Beds).—A meeting has been held in 
the Town-hall for the purpose of considering the 
best site for a new Corn-exchange for this town. 
Four plans were produced, and eventually one 
for erecting a corn exchange and assembly room, 
with plait market, &., at a cost of 8,000l. was 
provisionally adopted. 

Chatham.—The erection of the block of build- 
ings in the New-road, forming the new police- 
court, at Chatham, having been completed by 
Messrs. Naylar & Son, the work of fitting up the 
interior is now being carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Bulmer, the architect ; 
and the building is expected to be completed, 
and in all respects ready for the administration 
of justice, towards the end of the ensuing month, 
when the whole of the magisterial business con- 
nected with this division of the county will be 
transacted in the new courts. The new build- 
ings, justice-room, police quarters, &c., cover a 
considerable extent of ground. The principal 
justice-room is some 40 feet in length, with a 
breadth of about 25 feet, and is lighted by a 
lantern-roof. The cells for the prisoners are 
below the court, with which they communicate. 
They are all about 10 feet in length by 7 feet in 


| alternate white and grey stone in the arches of 


Pooks Received. 


re House. London: Virtue, Brothers, & Co., 
1864. 

From a little pile of reading-books that have 
reached us, we take one which, if we mistake 
not, will grow in reputation with the public. 
“ Blythe House” is an interesting story in one 
volume, which, without intruding any purpose 
beyond entertaining the reader, is full of excel- 
lent teaching, conveyed in a charmingly clear 
and pure style ; and may be placed in the hands 
of either sex, and of all ages, not merely with- 
out fear, but with unquestionable advantage. 
The dramatis persone are the flesh-and-blood 
men and women of to-day, such men and women 
as most of us know; and the story is told so 
naturally and unaffectedly as to give it the air 
of a truthful relation, and to fix without artifice 
the attention of the reader. Sister Milly, Jamie 
Mackinnon, and good, blunt Mrs. Carron, are 
henceforward prized acquaintances. Not to 
trench on the story itself, we quote a detached 
paragraph, to give an idea of the writer’s style. 
The pain of parting is being spoken of :— 

‘* Whatsoever the Future may have in reserve for us, 
et the dear, familiar Past, with which we have grown 
ovingly intimate, can never be restored; and therefore 

we cannot fail to feel regret, ag we see it receding from 
our view, how bright soever may the prospect the 
coming years spread out before the mind’s eye. The 


scenes through which we are henceforth to travel may be 
a rey than those to — _ Mer we adieu ; 

ut they not, as yet, the charm of oldjassociation ; 
and, mA they have won this endearing p amos ew onl 
they may fascinate the eye, but they cannot touch the 
heart. And how utterly vain is the attempt to reproduce 
the Past! We may, in our napetans longing, gather again 
the selfsame persons in the old, familiar scenes, but yet 
how hollow and unsatisfactory is the result, ‘We have 
changed ; they have ech ; outward nature has 
changed ; the very trees and flowers are no longer exactly 
as they were; and though apart the alteration may be so 
trifling as not to be perceptible, yet bring once more 
together these various component s of the former 
stratum of life, and we find they will never again 
merate as of | No. No skill or magic can reproduce 
the Past.” 


Such of our readers as sometimes ask us to 
point out a good sound story for them to buy 
will thank us for telling them of “Blythe 
House.” 





VARIORUM. 


“ReMARKS on the defective and inadequate 
State of the Patent Museum.” By J. T. Scott. 
1864. As remarked by the author of this pam- 
phlet, a sum of 200,0001. having already accu- 
mulated from the Patent Office, this fund not 
only might but ought to be appropriated to the 
erection of a suitable building in the most cen- 
tral and convenient part of London. At present 
the Patent Museum consists only of a very small 
part or corner of the South Kensington Museum ; 
but it is to be hoped that ere long it will stand 
apart as a museum in itself. There are, no 
doubt, abundance of curious and interesting 





breadth, and accommodation is provided for | 
twenty prisoners. The cells and all the passages | 
are heated by means of hot water pipes. A | 
building has been erected for the residence of | 
the superintendent of police, together with | 
stables, coach-house, &c. The building has a | 
frontage of 150 feet and a depth of about 130, 
feet. 
Brighton.—The proposal to erect a new work- 
house for this parish, on the site already pur- 
chased for it, has been favourably received by 
the ratepayers, and a resolution passed approv- 
ing of the plans prepared by the parish sur- 
veyor. 
a new Sailors’ Home has been 
opened. The building affords accommodation 
for 120 inmates. The total cost will be about 
3,7001., of which 7001. are still awanting ——A 
new music-hall has also been opened here. The 
hall is a plain edifice, some 122 feet long, 52 feet 
wide, and 45 feet high. It affords accommoda- 
tion for 2,350 ms. Messrs. Thomas, Wat- 
kins, & Jenkins were the contractors, and Mr. 
W. Richards the architect. The committee ap- 
to have been limited to 3,0001. for the whole 
outlay on the building. The hall is lighted by 
470 star lights, manufactured by Messrs. Win- 
field & Son, of Birmingham. 

Macclesjield.—The erection of the buildings at 
the corner of Chestergate and the Market-place, 
for the Macclesfield Branch of the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Bank, will be forthwith proceeded 
with. There were three tenders sent in, viz. by 
Mr. John Evans, Macclesfield, 3,9001.; Messrs. 
Thackrah & Peirce, Stockport, 3,882/.; and Mr. 
W. H. Brown, of Stockport, 3,800/. The last 
has been a ted. Mr. Stevens, of Maccles- 
field, is the itect. 








objects of a fitting description already in exist- 
ence—not to speak of future acquisitions—to 
form an extensive as well as interesting and in- 
structive museum. Already, indeed, there is a 
good nucleus for such a collection. The author 
of the pamphlet under notice gives a cursory 
review of the sources available in the accumula- 
tion of such a museum, and instances, among 
other examples, the original press at which Ben- 
jamin Franklin worked, and which Mr. Wyman, 
of the firm of Cox & Wyman, has kindly pre- 
sented to the Patent Museum. This press was 
for many years in their printing-office in Great 
Queen-street (the printing office of the Builder, 
by the way), and it is even believed that Frank- 
lin worked in that office, which is the oldest 
established printing-house in London. What a 
multitude of curiosities—not necessarily re- 
stricted as they need be to inventions, and 
models of inventions, in themselves, patented— 
an extensive patent museum might contain? 
——A miscellaneous pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by Westerton, of Hyde Park Corner, the 
title of which will sufficiently indicate its con- 
tents: it is called “ Hints on National Defence, 
on Matters connected with Art, and on other 
Subjects ; including one for Trisecting an Angle ; 
together with a Corollary derived therefrom for 
rectifying the Circumference of the Circle ; also 
a Corollary proposed therefrom for squaring the 
Area of the Circle. By Sampson Sandys.” As 
to the squaring of the circle, all we need say is 
that the author admits he is “not a mathemati- 
cian.” ——“ Practice of employing certain Sub- 
stitutes for the genuine Ingredients in some 
Articles of daily Food, considered as it affects 
the Health of the Community. A Paper read 
before the Brighton Literary and Scientific In- 
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stitution; contributed by a Lady.” London: 
Lewis, Gower-street. The chief object of this 
paper is to expose the tricks played with baking 
powder, egg powder, &c. “ Expeditions on 
the Glaciers.” By a Member of the Alpine Club. 
London: Spon, Bucklersbury. This is a read- 
able collection of papers which appeared in Col- 
burn’s New Monthly Magazine. We find from it 
that of ninety-eight ascents of Mont Blanc down 
to 1855, no fewer than sixty-one were by English- 
men, 











Miscellanen, 


Hypravitic Tusr Drawine anp Street Orp- 
NANCE.—Our readers would observe amongst 
the advertisements of the Builder an an- 
nouncement that a new company is being formed 
to carry out certain patents for steel tube draw- 
ing. The object is an important one, and the 
patents have already been worked experiment- 
ally, in Paris, for nearly two years. If good 
steel tubes, at practicable prices, can now be 
formed, as it appears they can, a difficult pro- 
blem of hardware manufacture has been solved, 
and a new branch of business of extensive utility 
will be established. The invention is applicable 
to tubes of all kinds and in every description of 
metal, and ially to iron, lead, and tin gas- 
tubing, boiler tubes, and surface condensers, 
hollow piston-rods, axles, and shafting; and a 
large field opens for it in the formation of steel 
barrels, or iron ones lined with steel, for rifles 
and other small arms, and also for heavy ord- 
nance. The capital of the company, as will be 
seen, is 150,0001., in 15,000 shares of 101. each. 
Mr. J. E. M‘Connell, C.E., is the company’s con- 
sulting engineer, and the temporary offices are 
at 160, Gresham - house, Old Broad - street, 
London. 


LITERARY Funp Dinner.—The amount sub- 
scribed at the recent dinner, whereat the Prince 
of Wales presided with great success, exceeds 
very considerably the amount roughly ascer- 
tained on the occasion. Several donations have 
been sent in since ;—for example, 100 guineas | 
from Messrs. Coutts & Co.; and many of the | 
stewards have not yet announced their inten- | 
tions. The total may be safely called 2,4001. | 
An alteration was made in the order of the) 
toasts on this occasion which will doubtless be | 
followed elsewhere. It has long been the cus- 
tom to let the chairman’s “ health” follow the 
toast of the evening, which brings the chairman’s 
work all together. At the dinner in question, 
however, the latter toast was postponed to the 
end of the evening, and with manifest advan- 


THE NEwSsPAPER-PRESS Funp DinNER. — At 
the inanguration dinner of this association, 
the donations announced amounted to no less 
a sum than 1,400. The speaking was ex- 
ceedingly good, and the musical entertain- 
ment unexampled in excellence. The introduc- 
tion, however, of so much music at a dinner—a 
complete concert, in truth—was a mistake, and 
should not be imitated. If it had been given on 
a separate evening it would have brought the 
fund 1001. at least, and the dinner would have 
been more manageable. The greatest credit is 
due to the stewards and the committee for 
attention to the comfort of their guests. All 
persons connected with the newspaper press 
should at once join the association as a matter 
of prudence, if on no higher ground. 


New Bripce over THE Mersry.—The Rixton 
and Warburton Bridge Company are about to 
erect an iron bridge over the Mersey, about seven 
miles above Warrington. The bridge will be of 
one span of 130 feet, and approached by 12- 
yard roads, on the Rixton and Cheshire side of 
the river. The road will be about 1,000 yards in 
length, and, on the Lancashire side, about 300 
yards. The directors have approved of the plans ; 
and, as will be seen by our advertising columns, 
tenders are invited for the work. Mr. B. P. 
Coxon, of Warrington, is the engineer. 


A Great Brast.—An enormous blast has been 
made by the contractors under the Tyne Im- 
provement Commissioners at the Trow Rocks, 
South Shields. 2,400 lb. of gunpowder were 
used; and it is estimated that 20,000 tons of 
rocks were dislodged. Immense fissures were 
rent in the rock, and huge masses of stone, 
many tons in weight, were tumbled over in all 
directions. 

Sours KEnsincton MusEum.—During Whitsun- 








week, 16,005 persons visited the museum. 


OvuTRAGE BY BricKMAKERS’ Socrery Men.—At [ 


ARCHITECTURAL Exuisition. — On Tuesday 


Pendleton Mr. Benjamin Armitage, nephew to | evening Mr. Aitchison delivered a lecture “ On 
Sir Elkanah Armitage, has in course of erection | the use of Iron for Architectural purposes.” 
a new mill. When the men left work on Satur- | The lecturer gave a succinct description of the 


day some portions of the building had been | 


erected to the height of nine feet, and other parts 
to a height of six feet. The bricks used were | 
machine-made. The watchman, named Good- 
win, who had been some time in the employ 
of Mr. Armitage, was taking his ordinary rounds 
on Saturday night, accompanied by two dogs; 
and shortly after twelve o'clock about forty or 
fifty men came up, with blackened faces, and 
armed with sticks. They accosted the watchman, 
and three or four of the ringleaders knocked him 
dewn with bricks. While he was on the ground 
in a partial state of insensibility, he was brutally 
kicked and ill-treated, and was made to lie on 
his face. One of the men was armed with a 
loaded stick, with which the watchman was 
struck repeatedly over the head, while the other 
men called out several times “ Kill him.” On 
hearing these exclamations, the man who first 
struck Goodwin interposed, and prevented them 
carrying out their, murderousthreat. While this 
scene was being enacted the other men were 
engaged in the object for which they had come— 
viz., the demolition of the building. One of 
the dogs was killed, but the other bit one or 
more of the men very severely, causing them to 
shriek with the pain. The six-feet-high walls 


merits of iron for building purposes, and its ad- 
vantages in many respects over other building 
materials, such as stone, brickwork, timber, &c.; 
—firstly, from its greater strength; secondly, 
economy of space occupied (a very important 
consideration in cities where space is valuable, 
and therefore obliged to be economised) ; and 
thirdly, additional safety arising from its incom- 
bustible character. He combated the opinion 
that iron was objectionable on account of the 
difficulty of giving graceful forms to it so as to 
render it beautiful or pleasing, and contended 
that, if rightly treated, it might be rendered not 
only useful, but beautiful also. 


Patents.—A Berlin letter has the subjoined : 
—*“ The Minister of Commerce last year instituted 
an inquiry to ascertain whether the issue of 
patents for inventions had not become‘ useless, 
owing to the progress of industry, and requested 
the forty-seven Chambers of Commerce in 
Prussia to give an opinion on the subject. 
Thirty-one of them have now replied that the 
abolition of patents would be advantageous in an 
industrial point of view; while the other sixteen 
express the opposite opinion. When the same 
question was submitted to the Chamber of 





were knocked down, and damage was done to! 
the extent of nearly 501. Information was given to | 
the police; and after Goodwin had received 


Commerce in 1853, only six were for suppressing 
patents.” 


Mr. G. H. Toomas’s Picture oF THE Mar- 


medical assistance he was able to describe some | RIAGE OF THE Prince or WaLEs.—Mr. Thomas’s 


of his assailants. 


A reward of 201. has been| picture gives a very satisfactory notion of the 


offered for the apprehension of any of the men.— | marriage of the Prince of Wales in St. George’s 


Manchester Examiner. 


THE Fatt or A CHIMNEY AT SADDLEWORTH.— | 
The inquest on the ten persons killed at Green- | 
field, in the Saddleworth valley, by the fall of a| 
factory chimney, has been held. From the| 
evidence given it appeared that the fault was in | 
the foundations of the chimney. A professional 
architect and builder, who had been called 
in to assist the jury with his opinion, said 
the upper part of the chimney was very 
well put together, but the foundation was 
defective. It further appeared that the work 
had been constructed by Jackson, a work- 
ing mason, under the sole instructions of Mr. 
J. H. Whitehead, one of the partners of the firm ; 
and that no professional architect’s plans or 
advice had been obtained. The jury returned a 
verdict censuring Jackson for his negligence in 


Chapel ; and, when reproduced by Messrs. Day 
in fac-simile, will doubtless find a place in many 
houses of the Queen’s loving subjects. It in- 
cludes nearly 100 portraits. The likeness of the 
Prince is not so good as are some of the others. 
The architectural lines on the left of the picture 
are out of upright, and should be corrected. The 
arrangement of the numerous figures is well 
managed. 

Inp1an Inon.—The low price at which Indian 
iron is produced by the rude native process is 
remarkable. At Tendukera, the price of Kachcha 
iron is from 31. 3s. to 31. 10s. per ton; and that 
of Pakka iron from 4. 10s. to 51. 18s. per ton. 
“Tt may, therefore, be said,” writes Mr. H. 
Blackwell, “that iron is made here—by the rudest 
methods and without any machinery beyond the 
bellows and hammer of the workman—cheaper 





the construction of the chimney; but they did 


not consider the negligence sufficiently gross to | 


amount to manslaughter. They were also of 
opinion that Mr. Whitehead ought to have ap- 
pointed a competent person to superintend the 
construction of the foundation during his 
absence. 


THE PRoposEeD IMPROVEMENT IN PARK-LANE.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 


Works on the 20th, Mr. Tite, M.P., brought for- he urged that, although rade and grotesque, it 


ward the motion of which he had given notice— 
“That it be referred to the Streets Committee 
to consider the steps which have been taken by 
this Board with reference to the improvement of 
the south end of Park-lane, and to report to the 
Board generally thereon.’ He said plans had 
been made years ago, when the proposal was to 
spend 172,0001. upon the improvement, which 
the parish would not assist. He now asked the 
Board to refer this matter, so as to see what 
could be done. Major Lyon seconded the pro- 
position. Mr. Legg, Mr. Jeremiah Long, and 
other members spoke against the proposition, 
which, on a division, had—for, 13; against, 13. 
The chairman voted in favour, and the reference 
was therefore carried. 


Pyeumatic DespatcH oF PassENGERS. — The 
Pneumatic Passenger Railway Company have 
been constructing an experimental tube, a 
quarter of a mile long, in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace for the conveyance of passengers. 
The success attending the working of the tube 
for the despatch of letter-bags from Euston- 
square to the Post-office has induced the Com- 
pany thus to experimentalise upon a larger scale. 


Surveyors.—Mr. Thomas Hicks has been ap- 
pointed surveyor of the Chippenham Highway 
district, at a salary of 2001. per annum.——At 
Stockport, the Public Works Committee, subject 
to the confirmation of the Council, have selected, 
from sixty-seven candidates, Mr. Alexander 
Taylor, of Scarborough, to fill the office of 


than it could be made in England, with every 
mechanical appliance for facilitating the manu- 
facture.” Only very small bars, however, are 
| produced by the Hindoos. 


| SocreTy FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
| Fine Arts.—Last week a lecture was delivered 
| by Mr. Halse, on “The Ethics of Sculpture.” 
| The lecturer commenced by inquiring into the 
principles of the art as exemplified in the works 
of antiquity. Glancing at the origin of sculpture, 


was grand and impressive, being identified with 
religion. This was the basis upon which the 
Greeks, readily embracing the Platonic dogma of 
a necessary connexion between the beautiful and 
the good, built up their immortal art. The lec- 
turer insisted upon a return to severe rules. 


New Sryte or tayine Cuier Stones. — The 
London Society of German Gymnasts have laid 
the foundation-stone of their new hall, near the 
King’s Cross Station. A torch-light procession 
was formed at night, and amid the singing of 
national songs and flaming of numerous torches 
the ceremony was performed. The new build- 
ing, in addition to numerous offices, will contain 
a hall, about 80 square feet in size, for gymnastic 
exercises. 

ENcourAGEMENT OF Scrence.—The scientific 
world of France has been frequently rather 
startled at the learning and novel views dis- 
played in the mathematical works of a Captain 
Monheim, of the Artillery, who is a very young 
man. The French Government, in acknowledg- 
ment of his ability, have just appointed him to 
the Professorship of Descriptive Geometry, at the 
school bearing that name. 


Tue RocupaLe Reservorrs.—Mr. Cobden has 
obtained a promise from the Home Secretary 
that, at the earliest opportunity, a Government 
surveyor shall be sent down to inspect and report 
upon the state of the Rochdale reservoirs, in- 
cluding also the reservoir of the Oldham Corpora- 





surveyor to the corporation, at a salary of 2501. 
per annum. 


tion, at Piethorn, which is said to be in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. 
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MacHINERY FOR SAWING IRREGULAR ForMs OF 
Woop.—An invention has been patented by Mr. 
Henry Vrooman, of New York, forsawing timber 
for shipbuilding and other purposes, whether 
curvilinear, straight, bevilling,or winding. The 
log or timber, during the process of sawing, says 
the Engineer, receives but one motion, and that 
is a straight line, as in mills for sawing logs into 
straight lumber; all the other motions, whether 
for curves or bevels of any degree, being given 
to the saw. The saw is strained in a recipro- 
eating gate or sash, so that it can be turned 
therein to any angle desired relatively to the 
plane of motion of the log, the motions for so 
turning the saw being derived from a guide, 
which is flexible, and which may be bent and set 
to any form desired. The steam-engine, by 
which the saw gate is operated by direct con- 
nexion, is mounted on the turning frame which 
carries the ways on which the saw-gate slides, 
so that the engine and its connexions with the 
saw-gate follow the change of position of the 
saw-gate, whether it be moved to the right or 
left in sawing curves, or turned in a vertical 
plane to saw bevels. The feeding motion when 
set is not varied by the change of positions that 
determine the line of cut, whether curvilinear, 
bevelling, or winding. 


STRAWBERRY-HOUSES.— The want of a house 
especially adapted to forcing strawberries has 





long been felt by professional gardeners and 
amateurs. The strawberry plant is impatient of | 
great heat, and requires abundance of fresh air | 
with plenty of light to the plant and shade to | 
the pot. An improved strawberry-house has | 
been invented by a Mr. Ingram, and is being | 
manufactured by Messrs. Weeks & Co., of Chelsea, 
the horticultural engineers. It provides for the | 
light and shade required, and is nevertheless of | 
simple construction, rising by glazed steps with 

pot-shading facings. The construction is de- 

scribed as being on the cast-iron bracket prin- 

ciple, and requiring no permanent fixing ; easily 

erected, disjointed, removed, and readjusted by 

any intelligent labourer; and requiring small 

space only. Each of the sloping roof lights is 

made to open, and the front boards can be readily 

removed. The whole is secured by bolts, nuts | 
and screws, so as to render the houses moveable 

buildings, and thereby tenant’s fixtures. 


THE DRAINAGE oF PortsMouTH.—At a recent 
meeting of the Town Council a report as to Mr. 
Angell’s scheme by the Local Government Com- 
mittee was read. It stated that according to 
this plan the cost of the main drainage for the 
upper, middle, and lower levels, including the 
outfall works, engine-house, and steam-power 
complete, is estimated at 45,0001.; the branch 
Bewerage, connecting the several streets in the 
Borough with the main sewerage, 37,0001.; to 
which is added, as usual, 10 per cent. to meet 
contingencies, 8,0001.; showing a detailed cost 
of 90,0001. While having every confidence in Mr. 
Angell, the reporters advised that the plan should 
be submitted to some eminent practical engineer 
acquainted with works of this nature. The 
council, after some discussion on a proposed 
amendment to refer the matter back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration, approved of and 
adopted the report. 


InsEcTs IN Woop.—A Kirkcaldy correspondent, 
R. D., complains of being asernen 3 in a recently- 
built house, with a number of small red insects, 
which appear on the inside of the lower sashes 
of the windows, and run up the glass for a foot 
or two. They are in size and colour not unlike 
the grains of cayenne pepper. He wishes to 
know where they come from, and how to get rid 
of them. He washed the woodwork with solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, but with no 
effect. There is a minute insect which is called 
the red spider, and infests gardens ; but whether 
this be the same we cannot say. A microscopic 
examination would show the formation of the 
insect. Meantime, perhaps some other corre- 
spondent may know, and can suggest a remedy. 


Scorrish NationaL Prince Consort Memo- 
RIAL. — ANTICIPATED OPEN COMPETITION. — We 
understand that the committee of advice, nomi- 
nated by the Queen to aid in the selection of a 
design for the Scottish National Memorial, have 
received a further communication from her 
Majesty, which will shortly enable them to an- 
nounce that they are ready to receive designs 
from all who desire to compete.—Scotsman. 


Tue Dustin Exursirion or Intsh Manurac- 


tTuREs.—The Exhibition of Irish Manufactures | the 





was to be opened on this Wednesday, the 25th inst. 





Ick Manvuracture.—We extract the following 
paragraph from the [Melbourne] Argus of No- 
vember 22, says the Adelaide Observer of 5th 
December last :—‘“ His Excellency the Governor 
and several members of the Legislature visited 
the vestibule of the Café de Paris yesterday, for 
the purpose of inspecting the huge block of ice 
noticed in the Argus. The ice was manufactured 
in Sydney by the New South Wales Ice Com- 
pany, by a system recently invented and 
patented in the colonies. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the system is said to be that no 
chemical agent is combined with the water used 
in making the ice, and hence it is as pure and 
tasteless as the ice produced by natural means. 
We believe that it is the imtention of the 
patentees to organize a company for manufac- 
turing ice in Melbourne, and they hope to be able 
to supply it at 1d. per lb.; being less than half 
the price at which it has hitherto been sold here. 


OrENING oF NortHampron Town Hati.— 
This new edifice, designed by Mr. E. W. Godwin, has 
been opened with due ceremonial. “There was 
but one shortcoming which struck us,” says the 
local Mercury,—‘ the want of any due recognition 
of the architect : of course it was an unintentional 
oversight, but an oversight it was, and to be 
regretted.” Unintentional or not, this is a sort 
of oversight which is but too frequent. 


BrETHNAL-GREEN CuuRcHES.—The Bishop of 
London was to add another to the many new 
churches of Bethnal-green, on this Thursday, 
the 26th instant. The new church, which 
is capable of seating about 900 persons, is situate 
in a densely populated part of the parish, and 
has an ecclesiastical district assigned to it out 
of St. Matthias and St. Thomas. The church 
has been erected at a cost of about 4,0001., and 
is dedicated to St. Paul. 


Waste ELEcTRIcITY TO BE USED up.—At the 
last sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, a 
paper by M. Loir was sent in by the Minister of 
the Interior, in which the author endeavoured to 
show that a quantity of electricity was produced 
in large factories, and might be turned to account 
by means of the straps which generated it by 
their friction in communicating motion to the 
machinery. 


PETROLEUM AS FUEL.—We are informed that 
an architect (Mr. C. J. Richardson) has dis- 
covered and registered a very simple process, by 
means of which petroleum, or American rock-oil, 
can be used as fuel for the steam-engine, or any 
kind of furnace, in lieu of coal, with safety and 
economy. 


CONFERENCE ON THE Houses or THE La- 
BOURING CLAssEs.—The conference invited by 
the Society of Arts was opened on Thursday 
morning as arranged, Mr. W. Hawes, the Chair- 
man of the Council, in the chair. The speakers 
were numerous and earnest, and we may hope 
that good will result. 


Worxinc Men’s Exurpirions.—With refer- 
ence to the recent Lambeth Exhibition, we are 
asked to mention that the idea of the Exhibition 
originated with the missionary . G. M. 
Murphy) connected with Surrey Chapel, and 
was carried “out by him and a committee of 
working men. 

Discovery or Castte Ruins mm Dumrries- 
SHIRE.—A huge green mound belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, at Dumfries, has been 
opened, and discovered to be the ruins of Castle 
Tibber, containing interesting relics. 


New Rurne Bripce.—A new bridge across| w 


the Rhine at Coblentz has been o with 
great rejoicings, the King and Queen of Prussia, 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, and the Duke of 
Nassau being present. 

Tue Nationa. Atpert Memoriat.—Several 
sculptors have received commissions. One of 
the groups, “ America,” has been entrusted 
to Mr. John Bell ; another of them to Mr. Calder 
Marshall, R.A. Baron Marochetti, too, has a part 
of the work to do. 


A Suittinec Cuurcn.—The church for the 
erection of which the wife of the incumbent of 
Tintwistle has been labouring for the last five 
years, has been realized, and the opening has just 
taken place. 

Tue Ancient Watt IN ALBION-TERRACE, 
Sournamrton.—The Town Gouncil have re- 
fused, by a majority of 11 to 6, to give 1001. for 


old relic of past times. 


and retention of this interesting |. 


TENDERS. 
For certain works to No. 207, Tottenham-court-road, 








and No. 15}, Chenies-street, for Mr. C. Const. Mr. J, 

Tolley architect. rs ‘s 
NTO. nctiovasesinesievanseimerosiiene 
Patinan & Fotheringham Sogueaain 1,285 0 0 
Selleck 00 
Newman & Mann ...........:.0000 . 1112 0 0 
Baugh & Bryant ............00scc0s0e 1,006 0 0 
Pewsey E CO, roreessecserscsccveseee 1,087 0 0 
PNR ciiciistitpnitadenmmsenescebitacnwent 1,074 0 0 
Williams (accepted) ............... 1,073 0 0 

For additions to house, Streatham, Mr. J. Tolley, 

architect :— 

Trollope & Sons (accepted) ......... £360 0 0 





For alterations to No. 9, Garden-row, Camberwell, for 
Mr, E. J. Thompson. Mr. J.Tolley, architect :— 
Martin. £161 0 0 





eee eteeeenreeteneeee 

















road, —_ . Allen. — rown, ery 
Tolley ...... ‘ aidininidiion ) depknicgiemebhebiien 290 0 0 
For alterations to the Prince Albert, King’s-cross, 
Clerkenwell, for Mr. R. Martin. Mr. Brown, tect :— 
SII, hs iotiicieetihiinpiaedantiecimapsecionind £530 10 0 
BEE iccncsiits scavenlinegedacscesaschivi 485 10 0 
Archer 46 0 0 
WR: icssrivecesnsntyniceveiscssniovenses 43415 0 
81: nds 480 0 0 
Langmead & Co, ..........60..esseeeees 42 0 0 
( 308 0 (0 








For the erection of a new warehouse, Southw 
for => H. Moses. Mr. N.S. Jo. gee i= 


escecososcooosooo 





Mr, 








For building a conservatory and ae 37 feet 
long, hot-water — and brickwork, for Mr, P, 
Freeman. Mr, H. McCalla, architect :— 








Grey & Co ; £167 10 0 
Hill (accepted) 10 0 0 





For doing sundry repsirs to Kingsbury-green Farm- 
house, Mr H. — architect :— 


find Materials. Labour only. 
G & CO, .00.00 £418 0 0 £286 0 0 
Hill (accepted)... 298 0 0 210 0 0 





west erotne st soe sae eee 
Wi for Mr, B. Meyers. Mr. Joseph, architect :— 
‘Colma 6,831 
e 












eoscoecsoo. 





the erection of new warehouses in Wood-street, 
nell . for Mess. Hugh Jones & Co. Mr. Thomas 
Burton, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
































Myers 26,679 
Conder .... wee 6,216 . 
Axford .... 6,198 
6,968 . 
5,920 
Browne&Robinson 6,892 
red — 
Brass .. 6,869 . 
Holland... ae OD 
Piper 6,700 .. 
Downs (accepted) 5,530 
For the erection of tower and spire of Hagley Church, 
mo ershire. ae ss 
URI cai cccsesiscsinvssuinseiesssesetnsee ims 
Loucst . 1,350 0 0 
Ife....... 1,250 0 0 
HOOrema nn... ccccesescesesessseeseneee 1,237 6 0 
Thornton (accepted) ........ sonitiia 877 0 0 
Aceepted for a villa residence, at Ripon, for Mr, J, 
Bateman. Mr. H. Sharpon, — 
Forth ( and joiner) ...... 375 ° ° 
Goring (mer tage" abe 8 8 
n an ier) ... 
Kellett’ ) . a 410 0 
For the erection of warehouse, &c., Bell Sauvage-yard, 
for Petter & Galpin. Messrs. Tress & Chambers, 
architects. by Mr. Raggett :-— 
Ha SB BONE. ..0.200ccrccvcsvesere £3,470 0 0 
Sewell & Bows ..........c.seccecseenee 3,427 0 0 
Brass 3,420 0 0 
Browne & Robinson. ............. 3,377 0 0 
—__ phniccgnevinlenin eee Soe 4 4 
—— 2,907 0 O 
TED: sccrensovibterccsneseenrsestennns 2,945 0 0 
PI ccirisicsccovsnesenncnseersosscewias 2,988 0 0 
Macey 2877 0 0 
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For warehouse, &c., for Messrs. Brinkley & Son, 
Tenter-street, Goodman-fields, Mr. C. Humphreys, 
architect :— 





SD cinissahintinsitinuphatinnsimon sccoveel,7e0 0 0 
Ennor ....... 1,547 0 0 
MI BEBO erivciceiesisnenccsioree 1,418 0 0 
MS TOO gassnerinnnsiceocavadnptene 1,351 0 0 





For a new Congregational Chapel and minister’s resi” 
dence, at Tollesbury, Essex. . C. Pertwee, archi- 


tect:— 
House, 
Saunders £448 
Brown..... 440 
Gardner ...........c.0000 430 








For first vagy of warehouses, in Cow Cross-street, 
for Mr. O. Vidler. eo itect :—- 
Bishop (accepted)  .............000« £3,049 0 0 





For alterations to premises in Little Britain, for Messrs. 
R.T.& F. Broome. Mr. C. Hambridge, architect: — 
Perry (accepted) ..... aihialialiaisessueee £337 0 


For three h in Lower-road, Islington, for Mr. J. 


ouses 
G, Foxwell, Mr. C. Hambridge, architect 
Bishop (accepted).................0.-+ £2,672 0 0 


For house, —H - and back buildings, at “—% oo 
0) Cc. 








place, Brixton, for Mr. J. Fenton. Driver, 
architect, Quantities —— Mr. Wine : — 
i 01. Design No. 2, 
LARD .cnrees... £1,384 
BAO cncesece . 390 
ree 1,387 
SAB ccrcccees . 1,365 
a .-  41,230* 








For alterations and stable building to two houses, 
Herne-hill, Surrey, for Mr. C. F. Wassell. Mr. F. G. 
Widdows, architect 


‘Ritevelions Stable Total 
to Houses, Building. 

Thompson... £1,540 £1,050 £2,590 
coosee 1,442 1,19 2,561 

Downs ...... 1,400 1,085 2,485 
Green & Sen 1,341 1,099 2,449 
Colls ......... 1,374 1,020 2,394 
Ramsey...... 1,223 1,004 2,227 
Child & Son 1, 160 970 2,130 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





LC. — Mr, V. — W. W. F. — E. B. — W.& P.—N.& M.—A. J. B,— 
J. B. A—W. RB. 8.—W. 8.—W. P. G.—M. & V.—A. Y.— Remainder of 
Mr. Bloxam’s paper on M tal Architect in our next. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publica tion. 


Norte.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Ort- 
GINaL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly reconvmends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Brnson, having erected steam-power 


ving 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at a 


the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
clock forthe Bxhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO Leer mgr STONE MASONS, &c, 





ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM LECTURES. 


ECTURES DELIVERED at the ARCHI- 


TECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, MARCH 16, 
and APRIL 12, 1864 


The ART- WORKMAN’S POSITION. By 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, on D.O.L. F.9.A. President. 


JUDGING from Pt ‘PAST and PRESENT, 
what are the PROSPECTS for GOOD ARUHITECTURE in LONDON ? 
By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








[tzicr of LITTLEHAMPTON.— 


SURVEYOR bean cany 9 ~The ran —_ of Health for the 





oe a ittleh r pa g 4 SURVEYOR, 
e mus’ competent ¢ ——, enh estimates, and 
specifications of connected with ue and drainage, 


as well as of the metalling, p~ving, and repairs of the streets, toge- 
ther with the public ting and cleansing of the district, and to 
superintend such works, He a be able to noel the inaterials 
required, and see to the fulfilment of of the 

for executing the above or similar works, He will be required to 
report upon all newly- streets and new build within the 
district, both as to their drai and con as 
to their conformity to the by-laws and | building regulations of the 
Board. He will also have to report and chin upon all nuisance 
cases involving st: for 














SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 


ARCHITECTS, 
A N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, with 
available assistance, name designs, detai 
specifications, valuations of houses, dila moderate 
terme Adres ARCHITECT, Mr. Tear, No. 6, Upper Dorset-place, 


MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, 
RCHITECTS and CONSULTING 





Quantities of Arti tely tak 
Office, No. 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, !ONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


th 

the meeting» of the Local Board and their 
Guncaittonss ‘counesion with Mncdien, Oundiseten exe requasted to 
time direct in connexion his office. q 

or ti with testi culiepetbens 
marked “ Appointment of ‘eae = the Clerk of reir, 
Board (from ee Ee nay toctetnet) on or betes 
ee ~ Sist day of MAY instant. The Board not 











TO PLASTERERS AND PAINTERS. 
OOD WORKMEN will find immediate 
EMPLOY, on application to J. HALES, Marlowes, Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts. Liberal wages given. 





ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by the Advertiver, from rough Sketches or 


ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 


RAWING CLASSES, for Instruction in 


hitectural, Lem ry) Ornai mental, and Mechanical 

eee by Mr. WILLIAM DAVY, meet at the London 
Mechanic Institution, on MONDAY and FRIDAY Evenings, from 
of 





ANTED, ‘an "Efficient C ILERK, expe- 
rienced in Vuilders? accounts. &c.—Apply, stating terms, to 
A. Z, Post-office, Darlington. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, in the Office of a London 
Architect, an ENGAGEMENT, as DRAUGHTSMAN. The 
Advertiser is well acquainted with surveying, the preparation of 
general drawings, &c. and ,has had two years’ experience in a London 
office.—Address, OMEGA, 13, Great Percy-street, Pentonville, W.C. 





. to the public, $s. per quarter ; M 
the Institution, 4s.—29, Southampton-bulldings, olborn. 


(jUTANE 1 PERSPECTIVE VIEWS.— 


inted with detail, ean undertake | 
Fae nee of Oo 
Em ployment.—Addecss, 








myetition Drawings, or other Professional 
H. A. L. 5, Welliagton-square, Chelsea, ¢.W. 





EVELLING TAUGHT, on reasonable 
terms, in the evening, after outing hours.—Apply, No. 3, 
Kenpington-road, te Newington-crescent, 8. N.B. This is an 
opportunity that m oecurs, enabling young men to acquire the 
art of levelling without interfering with their ordinary occupations. 
For the summer months on'y. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 
SURVEYOR, well connected, and 31 years o° age, is desirous s 
ENTERING an Office, either in town ae (the latter 
where, fora he would be red a partner at an —_ 
period.— Address, E. T. Office of “‘ The Budlder.” 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
FELLOW of the ROYAL INSTITUTE 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTS, residing in a rapidly-increasing 
and g an extensive practice in public and qulvutpanaten 
has a VACA in his office for an Out-door PUPIL. For one anxious 
Se favourable opening.—Address, P. D. Office of 





TO COACH PAINTERS. 


A GOOD PENCIL HAND and practical 


PAINTER, WANTED, with a probability of a constancy.— 
Apply at TAYLOR’S eae Establishment, 6, Commercial-street, 
Whitec . 





PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N Andhitest and Surveyor, of many years’ 


standing, ee in town, and holding a public appoint- 
ment, is desirous of receiving an — PUPIL into his Office 
{resident with the family, if preferred), one whose *ime 
has nearly expired. ~~ ¢ will have tha of an extensive 





ences exchanged, Premium moderste. 
“The Builder.” 


N Architect, in the Country, requires a 

thoroughly competent ASSISTANT, to take the MANAGE- 

MENT of the OFFICK.—<Apply, by letter, with references, to A. B. 
Pinner’s Hail, Broad London. 








OF GENTLEMEN. 


HIGHLY table Firm (Architects 
), of practice and long standing, in 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office in the 





tage 
i direction in their studies. Refer- 
~ Address, M. J. B. Office of 


menor we, rd bone. A efficient ASSISTANT. — Address, 
stating terms, to The Builder.” 


ANTED, a weaving arried Man, that 

ean do Guaining and Wri | 7 oe SITUATION, 

in the country. If found suitable a house be provided.— Address, 
N. R. Post-office, Red Hill. 


CARPENTERS. 
ANTED, a competent Man to SUPERIN- 
TEND ond CARRY A WORK connected with PILING 
and TIMBER or ly, in the first instance, 
by letter as a to cw. w. OKE, Toll-house, Ful- 
ham Bridge, 8. 











TO ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR eggs en 
ANTED, immediately competent 
‘ASSISTANT. A good know! > construction and 
——- indispensable ; must be a ge writer. and accustomed 
—Apply to W. MANSFIELD, Kington, 
Horefordahine 





AND GUARDIANS. 
ANTED, TWO. O APPRENTICES, at J. G. 
CLEMENT'S Zine Works, ! 142, Camberwell-road. Small 
a aparo 





ASSISTANTS. 


ARCHITECTS’ 
ANTED, as as Chief Draughtsman, in an 
Office in the Countrr, eee a eee 
well versed in design and detail, and Salary, 32 
10s. per week.— Apply, ice clticoneubouae auto 
F. 3, South-street, Finsbury, E.C. 


STAIR-CASE HAN 
ANTED, 2 an experienced i STATR-CASE 
red — i MONDAY. ——oe 
or personally, on m . 
sat Apply oy ea E and TWELVE, to W. DOWNE, 83, Globe- 
terrace, Globe-road, Mile-end. 








Wy ANIED, i in a Builder's er’s Office, a JUNIOR 


CLERE. fie ye be a good ca, quick at ‘accounts, 





end exmmstesent te emsing ee, ours from six to 
naan Dekios Meee pinnn, Disoaghe ®. — 
ANTED, TWELVE JOINERS.—Apply 


twoJI.W ITHERS, Builder, Ilford, Essex. 








and Surveyors! rge 

have «a a for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Premiw 
moderate, The can reside with one of the a © = 
term to be agreed pot. Adare, YORK, Office of “ The Builder. 


RENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


A* exediiows OPPORTUNITY OFFERS 
a respectable YOUTH, who has'a or ing, 
ieee Saeed aan 7 TOOK, Cian’ 138, Bdgware Toad, 


A Rermerncriye wanes i con for the Offices 


INSTRUCTING WARDERS in the Convict Prisons of Port- 
ae be of the folio 











arpent: ~y os im Mg en vators, Platelavers, 
tren and competent to ee tee and direet the labour of of 
opeagaiie of present ace, — be made at the Office of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
where information can Caebtined as to salary, &c. &c. 
26th May, 1964. 


OMBAY GAS WORKS.—MANAGER 











COMPANY.—WANTED, by the Bombay Gas 
Fl te po and good addross, as MANAGER, to pro- 
ceed to Bombay. a ans SS een “{ 
thoroughly competent to undertake management the works 
cents mut state age gosldcatons, and) Salary li ppli- 
cants must state age, qualifi and employment. — 
Apply, by letter on Secretary, at the Omiees of the Com- 


only, to 
pany. stare tha ist day of JUNE next, 
ndon, 26, Bishopegate-street Within , May 20, 1864. 


D ECORATIVE ARTIST REQUIRED, used |! 





to BCROLLAWVORK and WEITING.— Apply at 83, City-road. 


Regi, age Sr 


Shi fey Sp bllding Bate 
oy neon busine In a now in ie sen a oe employing from, to 0 


of the value of tie “ym 
or of 


will be made to their present empl will 











ee Ee chaenenton 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


RE UIRED, 2 GENTLEMAN, for a large 
’ tectural 
sible, to 


teach, practically, surveying and 
competent to teach per annum.—Apply, personally if pos- 
‘Messrs. & CO, 46, Bogent-strect, W. 





and | FIELD'S Works, 4, Johneon-atrect, 


ANTED, ina room, and mtg got nl 
"ottice, a er -— write a good 
i per mech Adar Gn youth's han venausitings. Sak L. “Omics af "The 





ANTED, aaa ‘Temporary 2 ASSISTANCE 


1.3. making plans and at finished elevations of villa 
pee a and sis making of Mr. C. J. Baker, Auctioneer, 65, 


Great Russell-street, 


ANTED, in a SURVEYOR and LAND 


OFFICE, in the West of an experienced 
qualia 














amy oT. a 2 
street, Exeter. 


TURN 
7. ae a 








ANTED, an ; ane ‘ve THREE-BRANCH 
BAND, about 30 years of age. One that has been used to 
ws and the c.untry would be preferred. A steady man. with 
would have constant Z, 
eee 


ANTED, in about two hee yao 


He porlbume MaNaaine F FORM uMan.—Apol, giving names 


nt gree 











ther <a ee serine So hh 
not be entirely satiefactory. Salery 50a, por week.—A lettes | tactory testimonials and a. 
only, to Messe, MON WIGRAM & SONS, “yard, | vtreet. W. 
5 - TO MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


Young Man, of steady 
wW* avers ge 12 a NTED, by, ae a a fur iwo at —— 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 28, 1864, 








D brat AND CONTRACTORS. 
W ANTED, b a Young Gentleman who has 
just qumpleted ree with an Eo, and Sarveyor 
of Public Works, an ENGA’ ENT as an ASSISTANT in the Office 
or on works, Good sauna 9 given. Age 20.—Address, F. T. 104, 
Kingsland-road, London, N.E. 


ANTED, by a Clerk of Works, an 


ENGAGEMENT. Joiner by trade ; gy ans ag with the other 
branches ; experienced in superintending works, both in London avd 
the country ; making working drawings, Saktag out — — 
estimates, &c.— Address, W. E. at Mr. SHAW’S Library, 256, Oxford 
street, London, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Town or 
country.— Address, C. R. 15, Upper North-street, Brompton. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

General FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Carpenter, &. by 

trade. Has been foreman for nine years in one of the 'argest Builders’ 

firms in Londen. Good can be given.—Address, C. C. W. 
Office of “The Builder.” 


‘0 BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, an PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Good 








references from last employer.—Addreas, W. P. 20, Ironmonger-lane, | 


Cheapside, E.C. 
TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, BUILDERS, &. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING | 


FOREMAN. Capable of directing or working a mill, cuttixg 
and converting all kinds of timber; or would work sawing, ‘planing, | 
moulding, or joiner’s machines, sharpen saws, &c. Excellent re- 
ferences as to character and abilities.—Address, J. H.3, Great Bariow- 
atreet, High-street, Marylebone. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, who has 


just completed his articles, a SITUATION, in an Architect's 
Office.—Address, M. T. Post-office, Faringdon. 


TO BUILDERS, AND WINDOW GLASS AND LEAD 
MERCHANTS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Young Man, | 

SITUATION as GLASS CUTTER, Warehou eman, or 
Timekeeper. Is a good glazier, and can do painting; has been some 
years in a lead and glass warehouse; would make himself useful to 
his —o Wages, 253. per week.—Address, E. P. Office of “ The | 
Builder. 














ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER of good | 


experience,” PIECE-WORK by {ROD or JOB. No objection 
to country.—Address, J. W. T. 5, Church-street, Soho, W. 


TO BU({LDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly | practical and | 
en rgetic Man, a RE-ENGAG as FOREMAN cf | 
BRICKLAYERS, or WORK by the rod. Can take fuli charge ofa 
job, and compiete the same to any extent ; or as Inspector of Works ; 
is well acquainted with drawings. Can give good references. — 
Address, F.G. at Mr. Francis’s, Baker, No, 9, R row, West- 





ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced, 
energetic Young Man, a SITUATION as PLUMBER and a4 
FITTER fora No to fill up time at ene, be 
Country preferred, —Address, Y. Z. care of Mr. Drayton, P. 
Brixton-hill, Surrey. 





AND CONTRACTORS, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, \ who has had ex- 








perience in Ps and cast iren er iron bridger, 
railway station Kean gem is open t to aot ENGAGEMENT. Accur- 
tomed to and of ironwork, 


quick at taking po ponte ties from Seeing, and otherwise useful.— 
Kanes, IOTA, Office of “ The Builder. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 





MAN is desirous of ag nag con in an Architect's Office. 
kaviiemiee cee as from sketches, and is accustomed 
fo crn ans Sate Sawee. for many years 





WANTED, by by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION, as GENERAL FOREMAN, or Foreman of ftone 
Masons. Four yetrs’ reference to last sitnation.—Address, W. F. 26, 


Cochrane-terrace, 8t. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 
ASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBE 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an salso|* 
rience? PLUMBER, who would have no objection to fil 

his time with Painting and Glazing.— Addre:s, Y. Z. 40, Great College 

street, Camden- town, N.W. 


TO WOOD CARVERS AND SCULPTORS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
R SITUATION to either of the above professions, as an 
| IMPROVER, Is a good draughtsman and proportionalist. Wages 
not so much consideration as a good shop, where he may improve him- 
| self.— Address, CHAS. DENNER, Jun. Shipston-on-Stou~, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


| We vere by an experienced Young Man, 


a SITUATION as PLUMBFR. Acquainted = brewery 
fas — Address, G. 














. E. 23, Tothill-street, Westminster. 
URVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


“wasnt! by the Advertiser, aged 34, 

an ENGAGEMENT in either of the above Ottices. Has had 
15 years’ experience in making out drawiogs, preparing estimates, 
and taking out quantities, and in measuring and valuing Builders’ 
work of all descriptions, Highest references and testimonials. 
Moderate salary.—Address. C. F. D. care of Mr. Woolridge, Baker, 2, 
Wilby-terrace, Bow-roai, E. 


| ANDRAILS AND STAIRS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in the 


| above ‘ine. Address, } N. 0. T. Office of * The B Builder.” 
TO LAND SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, 


ANTED, to ARTICLE a highly 


respectable, well-educated YOUTH (aged 16), A hberal 
premiam offered fur correspouding advantages. The Advertiser is 
desi: ous of treating with such only as are of acknowledg~d Christian 
principles and char.cter.—Adidress, b7 letter, A. B. Post-office, Lewes, 
| Sussex, stating terms, &c. 











minster. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


ANTED, an EN GAGEMEN' T, as FORE- | 

MAN, ESTIMATOR, and DRAUGHTSMAN, ani to Assist 

with the Books, &c. A joiner, son of «a builder. Severa' years with 

London builders, Experienced in "Pine Butlder.® on large works. 
Aged | 30. —Address,  E. E. E. Office of “ Builder.” 





TO LEAD, GLASS, AND PAPERHANGING WAREHOUSES. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, in conse- | 

quencefof the Proprietor giving up business, a SITU ATION 
as GLASSCUTTER and GLAZIER, or Shopman.—. 
Keatish-town- 


ANTED, a SITUATION as JUN Tt 
ASSISTANT in an PArchitect’s Office, by an ARTICLED 
CLERK, who has just completed a term of three years. Can be 
strongly recommended and give good references.—Address, D. J. BR. 
Church Court Chambers, Old Jewry, E.C, 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


‘WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA, 


TION, in town or country, as GRAINER Se MARBLER.— | 
Address, J. J, 23, Surrey-row, Blackfriars-road, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser (a young | 
an 27 years of age), a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
yoREMAn. Joiner by trade. Good ref re from last employer. 
Country not objected to. — Address, X. Y. Z. 34, William-street, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 














ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, or to take | 
WORK, nt av Architectural Modeller, Senemanntel Model | 
Maker, and Decorator in all Piastic Materials, Has a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of his busines«.—Addres:, E.R. 50, Clarence-gardens, | 
Regent's Park. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEY 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


ASSISTANT. Has been apuuete of twelve years in thi " 
profession ; is a good draughtsman and designer, and - eepeans MELOYMENT 
— pa ye ills of | 4 


working, detail, and perspective drawings, yy 
quantities, &c. Good references.—Address, 8. of Mrs. Hales, 
21, King-street, Holborn. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER 5 the above trade.—Addre*s, 8. 8.17, 
ton-street, ‘Vauxhall- road, Pi inlico, 
ITED. b BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 


ANTED, a Young Man, a Constant 

ta : ARIUATION w —- “is willing to make himself use- 
n nting an a — 

— —- ne Rng? ferences given.—Address, L. R. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as ASSISTANT in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. Is 
fully competent to prepare working and detail drawings, and take 
out Y cnamttten, Has been also used to railway work. Good testi- 
monia)s.— Address, W, N. L. 195, Adelaide-road, 8t. John’s Wood, N.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as 


IMPROVER, under Writer and Grainer. The Advertiser 
to with Address, 


would not object fill up his time painting, &c.—. 
8. J. 8. Post-Office, Recep, Mansa, 


WANTED, a SITUATION in the Country, 
the trade” Address, J. MASON, See inne, London 














ete itt 





PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

| Engineering, Surveying, aud Valuing.—An excellent introduc- 
ton fora Youth as Papil.—A Gentleman engaged in public works, 
constructing of railways, drainage, &c. has an opening for an intelli- 
gent well-educated Youth as PUPIL. and a valuable introduction to 
the profession would be insured.—For further particulars app y, 
| by letter only, to C. D. M. Post-office, Moorgate-street, London. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, whose Articles have just 
expired, is desirous of Neg ye Bn into an ENGAGEMENT, in 


town or country. Geod reference. A moderate salary only required.— 
Address, A. T. 43, Gainsford-street, 8.E. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
i he Advertiser seeks a temporary RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a London Office. Experienced in getting 
| up working and finished drawings. Excellent references, and salary 
— —Address, W., Cribb’s Library, Westbourne-grove, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c, 
HE Advertiser, a good draughtsman, quan- 


tity surveyor and estimator, of long experience, who ‘has had 
the superintendence of extensive works, and is a thorouch!y prac ical 
| man, as well as used to office routine, desires EMPLOYMENT, on 
moderate terms.—Addres+, W. D. Post-office, Sydenham, 8 E. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


| PRE Advertiser, a PLUMBER, 

is in want of a SITUATION. Understands gas-fitting and 

aa? has had charge of shop where lact employe’.—Address, 
WN, 27, Ewst-. treet, Manchester-square, W. 


NHE Advertiser, aged 22, requires a 

SITUATION, in « Buiider’s or Painter’s Office. Was fillet a 

similar situation for the last six yesrs. Has also served of the 

| time atthe bench. Can make ont fair drawings, and take out quan- 

| tities. and prepare estimates, Salarv moderate. Excellent references 
can be given.—Address ©. W. 31, ( ollege-gardens, Brighton, Sussex. 


| 














TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by a Young 
Man (in Qist year), of business habits, as JUNIOR CLERK. 
Understands bookkeeping ; trustwerthy and obliging. Good refer- 
ences. Salary moderate — Address, A. 33, New-street, t's Park. 


NARPENTER and JOINFR, middle-aged, 


J without encumbrance, who thorough!y understands every 
branch in building, timber measuring, &c, having been many pan? 4 
London, wishes for COUNTRY EMPLOYMENT. Wil' oo to th 
Ceptineet. or to the management as foreman. Reference if snot 

~ L. Post-office, London-road, Southwark, 8. 





very 
aon 8, sy he oy habe y 
TO BUILDERS AND PL! 


THOROUGHLY good practical Plumber 


is open 'for a JOB or CONSTANCY in London. Good 

reference pe bn Can tarn his hand when slack See 

rad oe , W. W. 12, N reet, Maryle- 
me, 














“ROHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS, in 
Plaster, Cement, Papier-mache, Composition, &c. Centre 
Flowers, Soffits, Trusses. and all kinds of En ichments for Ceilings, 
Cornices, &c. new in = and m te in price, at G. GRORGI’S, 
Modeller and Scagliola Manufacturer, Baker's-buildings, Li ° 
street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 








LASTER ENRICHMENTS, 
FLOWERS, SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
VASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 
And every description of ornament for internal and external deco- 
rations, executed in Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices. 


a HERSERT, , MODELLERS, 


PANCRAS. 
Rest Gelatine BB Jonny aw pats moulding %. per Ib. 
Best Fine White Plaster, 2s. per ewt. Gunes Gitta ta. OL. put eet. 


mo ARCHITECTS BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.— All who want senlty goed modelling. Is dunn by the 
Advertiser, who ben awarded a National Medallion for modelling by 
the Science and A partment. Also an exhibitor in the ae 
Exhibition, at No Conduit-street, Regent-st reet.—Addrees, post 

to J. STANNARD, No. 12, Godfrey’s-row, Shacklewell-green, =} 
dene N.E. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS. — TO BE 

SOLD, by Private Contract, together or separate, 18 well-made 

Plate-glass SHOP FRONTS, with sash ian, ll re 4 inches 

wide by 10 feet 7 inches high.—Apply to Messrs. GLASIER & SONS, 
Auctioneers, &c. 41, Charing-cross, 8.W. 











ENTS TURRET CLOCKS.—The atten- 
tion of Public ae | Gentlemen, and others, is 
requested to the Im its made in the Construction of (LOC: 
suitable for STABLES, CHURCHES, and other Large Buildings, by 
the late E. J. DENT and F. DENT, Clock and Chronometer Makers to 
the Queen and Prince Consort, and Makers of the GREAT CLOCK 
for the HOUSES of Gorey wept &c. Turret Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, adjusted for variations he cr to work 
the hands of dials of any size, jon 1 1 foot to 20 feet diameter, 
E. DENT & CO. 61, STRAND (adj ee Sa and 
34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


Pussx CLOCKS, designed and 
cocenses tore Oe an pete a Ss ernie a, the 
 moene Ung Public Dutidings, ey 
tlemen’s ‘Mansions, Stables, &c., com- 








¥ is made and fixed. Also Clock-dials 
+ alate dace eatae Archi- 


aS ijOSEPH oe 
PR St. tat en t, East, London, 

pointment to the Queen 

ny hs te om Highness the 

rince Majesty's War 

Saban’ a &e. 

Maker of the Great Clock of the Tower of London. 
The Village Clock, price 40 guineas. 

















BRICKMAKERS and OTHERS.— 
WANTED, 500,000 good PLACE, and 250,000 pe for 
cash. Alongside at Vauxhall.—Address, C. KYN' , Builder, 2, 
Apgell-road, Brixton, 8. 


BUILDERS and OTHERS. upetien 
RED and STAINED TILES, RED KILN BRI 
ORNAMENTAL WARE, in Stock and "to Order, at FRIMLIN’S "Brick 
and Tile Factory, Wateringbury. Kent. Can "be put into Medway 
barges, or on the South-Eastern Railway. 


N#¥ STOCK NOW READY 


FINE WHITE BRICKS. 
ee See See. 


White, Black, and Red Cutters. a large aseortment of 
FANCY MOULDED BRICKS & {GARDEN EDGINGS, 
Plain and Ornamental ROOFING ag RIDGE TI 
Delivered to Vessels in the Dock alongside the Kilus, in River 


Pattern Sheets, and all information, may be hai of 
R. LANGLEY, Agent, East Cowes-park, of Wight. 














CIVIL ENGINEER, 64 years’ ex xperi- 

ence on Public Works and in Office, desires «n EN 
MENT. First-class t as to , energy, and abili ~a i 
Can design, and take the entire bon of Works. Salary only 27a. | 
weekly, or less. A satisfactory reason can be given.—Address, O. 0. | 
Post-office, 5, Lupus-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO ENGINEERS AND IRONWORK MANUFACTURERS. 
GENTLEMAN is at present open to an 








PRES. —BRICKS of this SEASON’S 


MAKE are NOW READY for fg he Lat J JOHNSON'S 

Brickfields, viz. — Child’s-hill Brickfie) a , Hampstead, 

N.W.; Swan Brickfield, Fenn 8.W.; Ranelagh Place Bricks, of 
Ww. Grissells, ‘a 


North-end, Fulham, 8. 
good quality, at very prices, for cash, iF lcoereh tian 


EDGWOOD MEMORIAL INSTI- 

















machinery, railway plant, &c, the Advertirer would be 
an acquisition. He is aoe wre: ay seunsiaied with the profession, and 
could, where requi: fixing and erection of engineer- 
ing and other iron Sienventon ¢ and can refer to im t oP ype er 
and other public contracts contracted for and nder his 





LDERS. 
ANTED, by an "expe rienced Man, a 


(REENGAGEMENT to Work a yee and Planiog wt 
on cease ew Address, W. 
Woothrtiae tne thn Clerkenw. 


AN TED, a SITUATION, as CON! FI- 
arith cm... CLERK. ioe lik: Has 

knowledge of drawing, as well Ted being a ike Foun ta aS 
First-class t B. care of Mr. JOsErH GRAY, 
11, Caroline-street, Morni it, Camden-town. 


itt 














constructed u 
“ Engineer,” at H. A. HARNOTT, he 13, 





CANTITY-SURVEYOR®’ ESTIMATO 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes to 


saree bimself for one year. He has a slight knowledge 
of the profession.—Address, E. H. 7, Dorset-place, Dorset-square,N.W 


YOUNG Man is in WANT of EMPLOY- 
MENT as an IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and 
JOINERING and SHOP- 5% Work, for twelve months ; weg-s 
ee eae 8. M. No. 13, Upper Bemerton-street, Cale- 








LDERS AND CONTRACTO 
WANTED, r SITUATION, om a PRAC- 
sieteae he of are ood yefsremees, No objec- 
x. Y. D. Omics of “ The Builder” 


8 TIMEKEEPER ‘on Railway Works. 


of levelling. Good references,—Address, 
-street. 





Thorough know! 
B. 2, Hanway-street, 





ENGAGEMENT to represent an Engineering and Mann- Py Pagan egy tom To wenn pore 3 — 
gee nee carey Se cg ghee i conaiderabe BRICKS settable for the external the above ; 
theeti | The ples to be forward: to . stating 
Toe house _soquainted with London the price per 1,000 delivered at the of 
ay price and general or sureial bills nf quantities Staffordshire Rail 
or iron work, way 


“GEORGE BENJAMIN NICHOLS, Architect, 
Heath Chambers, West Bromwich, May 17th, 1864. 


RICKS. — 1,000,000 Good STOCKS. 

A Quarter of mile from railway station, half a mae from the 
watersile. To be seen in Maxey-road, Plumstead.— Address, W. G. 
DAWSON, Plumstead Common, 8, E. 


O BRICKMAKERS. —All Parties who 








BURN BRICKS in CLAMPS are invited to the NEW 
MODE of SETTING, Mr. and whieh 
may operation at the 


The advan of this plan are two-fold. 
hoe dcr gy Leg = grabs coh gy and the of in- 
is 35 to about 10 per cent the total 


ch improved in colour and soundness ea 
additional value in the market over com- 


of the Patent Brickmakers, on applica- 
tion to the Patentees 17, Millbank atrest, Westminster. 














